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shippers contributed greatly to this result. 
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to suffer from lack of transportation. Advanced rates 
will insure future betterments, but they cannot provide 
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Insurance Questionnaire 
wis a view to ascertaining spe- 
cifically the interest of credit 
men in the various forms of insur- 
ance, THE CrEeDIT MONTHLY pre- 
pared a questionnaire in which the 
following questions were put: 
(1) Does the arranging for the in- 
surance for your house fall to the 
credit department? If so, what 
phase or phases? 
Do you place emphasis on the in- 
surance coverage or protection of 


your customers as a credit deter- 
mination? 
Number in the order of their value 
to your house as a credit grantor, 
the following types of insurance 
appearing in a customer’s statement: 
Fire, Liability, Surety Bond, Life 
(for protection of business), Group 
Life Insurance, .Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. 
Do you call your customers’ atten- 
tion to the value of these different 
types of insurance? Answer “yes’ 
or “no” for each: 
Fire, Liability, Surety Bond, Life 
(for protection of business), Group 
Life Insurance, Workmen’s Com- 
nsation. 


you go so far as to analyze the 
quality of insurance carried by cus- 
tomers, that is, the ability of the 
companies to indemnify for losses? 
The questionnaire necessarily went 
to a comparatively small fraction of 
the Association’s membership of 33,- 
000, but within its scope the answers 
are illuminating. They show that 
while the credit department as such 
is not as a rule the buyer of insur- 
ance for its own house, in nearly 
every case it insists upon the custo- 
mer being properly insured against 
fire and the item of insurance is a 
prime credit determinant. The an- 
swer to this question indicates that 
the credit department frequently 
feels compelled to advise better fire 
insurance coverage, and in a few in- 
stances the statement is that refusal 
to respond to the suggestion for in- 
creased coverage will result in re- 
fusal to extend the credit asked for. 
The answers to the third question 
lay first emphasis on fire insurance, 
there being only two out of the many 
replies received which expressed 
themselves as giving no attention to 
the subject of fire insurance. 
.Perhaps the matter of greatest sur- 
prise is the considerable amount of 
attention given to other forms of in- 
surance carried by a customer. About 
forty per cent. emphasize the impor- 
tance of liability insurance; almost 
an equal percentage claim to lay em- 
phasis with their customers on the 
importance of life insurance, and 
about twenty per cent. emphasize the 
importance of workmen’s compensa- 
tion. A few scattering credit depart- 
ments give attention to the subject of 
surety bonds. One credit department 
states that wherever it finds a one- 
man concern,—that is, a concern in 
which the success of the business 


(2) 


(5) 


rests solely on an individual, — it 
takes occasion to recommend life in- 
surance on behalf of the business. 

As a rule, the replies to the ques- 
tionnaire indicate that credit men 
look upon the whole subject of in- 
surance in its relation to their cus- 
tomers as a part of the business serv- 
ice which the credit department is 
expected to render customers. In 
this service some of the departments 
go so far as to offer assistance to 
customers in the selection of suit- 
able companies. 


Promises of Delivery 


Te treatment of legal liability 
of the buyer and seller in the 
matter of cancellations given in 
the issue of the October CrepiT 

MontTHLY by W. R. Montgomery 
apparently aroused doubt in the 
minds of certain credit men, who 
asked particularly regarding the 
effect of time on promises of deliv- 
ery. 

This hypothetical case is cited: 
When the seller makes an offer 
which the buyer later accepts in 
which he specifies the time of deliv- 
ery as, say, ten weeks, but finds 
later, by reason of inability to secure 
certain raw materials, he requires 
longer to complete the order, would 
the buyer then have a legal right to 
demand immediate cancellation on 
the grounds that the seller had brok- 
en his contract in the matter of time? 

Another hypothetical case: Goods 
were manufactured and ready for 
shipment within the time agreed 
upon, but the railroads were not in a 
position to furnish the equipment. to 
make shipment. In that case, would 
the buyer have the right to cancel? 

The reply is, that the right of the 
buyer to cancel deperids upon the 
nature of the goods which are the 
subject matter of the contract, and 
to the application of the principle 
expressed in the legal phrase, 
“ whether time is of the essence of 
the agreement.” If the contract is 
such that it never, would have been 
made unless delivery could. be 
effected within the agreed time, then 
time is clearly of the essence of the 
contract. If so understood by both 
parties, failure to deliver within the 
agreed time clearly gives the buyer 
the right to cancel. Frequently, the 
buyer specifies that it is to be under- 
stood that time is of the essence of 
the agreement, and if this clause ap- 
pears in the contract, there is never 
any question as to the right of can- 
cellation, and the time element is not 
observed. 

In any other case it is entirely a 
question of fact as to whether or 
not time is a sufficiently important , 


element to justify cancellation in the 
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event of a-simple failure to fulfill 

The cause of delay in delivery is 
wholly immaterial, for the law holds 
that impossibility of performance is 
no excuse, except in certain limited 
cases. The reason for this rule is 
that the seller may always contract 
against contingencies which may 
render it impossible to perform, and, 
if he fails to so contract, he is under- 
stood to have assumed full responsi- 
bility. 


‘Our Concentrated Wealth 


T= trend of population toward 
cities which continued undimin- 
ished during the past ten years, has 
brought with it intense concentration 
of property and merchandise. 

Insurance power and ability of gi- 
gantic proportions has been neces- 
sary to meet the hazard this concen- 
tration of wealth involves, for wealth 
concentrated, of course, brings more 
danger of large losses than wealth 
distributed. The insurance compa- 
nies have had to meet the situation 
by strengthening and restrengthen- 
ing their reserves. It has been a mat- 
ter of plowing profits and new cap- 
ital into the business in order to meet 
the demands of sound insurance. 

But are we safe, and is it fair to 
stress alone the matter of indemnity 
for loss? Sound credits demand un- 
questioned insurance ability, but even 
when we have the individual loser in- 
demnified, we do not thereby escape 
the loss of merchandise or buildings 
necessary to mankind, and when the 
loss is large, a real burden is placed 
on our already strained credit. Hence 
the credit man’s inevitable and un- 
avoidable interest in loss prevention. 

If it be true that every city in the 
country has its conflagration hazard, 
and in many cases are but. awaiting 
the combination of circumstances 
which makes conflagration almost. 
certain, are not credit men under a 
special duty to know: bad conditions 
and speak boldly and persistently for 
their correction? Some local asso- 
ciations of credit men have seen their 
opportunity for service in this line, 
and have vigorously risen to meet it. 
They have gone intelligently about 
making their city safer and this work 
has not only been recognized in pub- 
lic appreciation but by lower insur- 
ance rates. 

This issue of THE CrepitT MontTH- 
Ly attempts to attract credit men 
more than ever to a service in this 
important direction. Let it be read 
with far more than the usual atten- 
tion. The credit men of the nation 
are under pledge that nothing shall 
be left undone to protect and safe- 
guard the concentrated wealth upon 
which the credit and business struc- 
ture of the nation rests. 
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Do Not Delay Your Orders 
for Motor Trucks 





Efficient transportation is fundamental to 
business. Production and sales must be 
based on the ability to make prompt 
deliveries. Before credit can be secured 
for expansion, outstanding credits in goods 
must be liquidated. 
















Motor truck equipment affords trans- 
portation independence, because it is as 
much under the control of the owner as 
his processes of production or his sales 
force. It is emergency insurance, with an 
everyday utility value — building up good 
will by assuring prompt deliveries, speed- 
ing production, making for better credit, 
enhancing prestige. 


If you will need more motor trucks, order 
now. Don’t wait until you are up against 
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A Force in Fire Prevention 


Increasing Cooperation Between National Association of Credit 
Men and National Board of Fire Underwriters 


By Wilbur E. —Mallalieu 


General Manager National Board of Fire Underwriters 
President National Fire Protection Association 


E like to think that the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Under- 
writers exerts a_ larger 
influence for fire prevention 

than any other business organization. 
If this be conceded we shall readily 
concede on our part that the second 
place belongs by right to the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 
Fire prevention is frequently a topic 
at credit men’s meeting and is dis- 
cussed with an understanding which 
speaks for the traditional interest of 
the credit men in this subject. 

I am asked, however, to make a 
brief résumé of practical methods by 
means of which credit men can co- 
operate with the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters in promoting fire 
prevention most effectively. Such 
methods may be divided as intensive 
and extensive. 

There is virtually no city in the 
United States which does not contain 
active members of your organization 
and in many cases these are in suf- 
ficient numbers to have grouped 
themselves into a local credit men’s 
association. Such a local association 
has an influence out of all proportion 
to its numbers. Its members are im- 
portant representatives of the town’s 
principal financial, commercial and 
industrial heuses, and their com- 
bined potency when they unite upon 
any subject is great, since credit men 
by the nature of their calling are 


always listened to with respect. 
Therefore we will consider their in- 
fluence as first applied intensively in 
a community sense. So applied, it is 
desirable that they take up for con- 
sideration the thought of local con- 
flagration hazard. 

A conflagration is to the usual run 
of fires as a tidal wave is to ordinary 
surf. From time to time—some- 
times repeatedly within a single year, 
and again at intervals of several 
years—the country is shocked by the 
report of some great wave of fire 
which in a few hours wipes out a 
large section of some city. The ex- 
istence of fire departments is an evi- 
dence that occasional fires are 
viewed as a matter of course in all 
communities, but no town expects a 
conflagration. When it occurs it 
terrifies the inhabitants; its devasta- 
tion is checked with great difficulty 
after it has caused enormous destruc- 
tion of property, interruption of busi- 
ness, impairments of credits and, not 
infrequently, loss of life. 

In view of these facts it is rather 
disquieting to learn that engineers of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers have made exhaustive sur- 
veys of 293 leading American cities 
and in no single instance has the con- 


flagration hazard been rated as low. 
At many points the unsuspecting in- 
habitants are living today upon the 
brink of a volcano and can only 


thank their good fortunes that the 
possible has not yet become the act- 
ual. 

I am aware that this has a little the 
sound of yellow journalism, but noth- 
ing can be more thorough and unemo- 
tional than the work of our engineers, 
who have visited each of these cities 
in field parties and have spent in each 
case from several weeks to several 
months in making the most painstak- 
ing investigations of all conditions 
contributing to conflagration hazard. 
Invariably the results of their re- 
search are embodied in reports ac- 
companied by maps and diagrams 
and containing considerable con- 
structive suggestions for the correc- 
tion of every hazard found. These 
reports are sent to city officials, civic 
bodies, newspapers and others who 
are deemed likely to be interested. 
Sometimes they lead to partial im- 
provements, but all too frequently 
they pass swiftly out of mind until 
some calamity proves their prophetic 
accuracy. 

A PROPHECY REALIZED 

There have been many cases in 
which large fires have exactly veri- 
fied the warnings given in these re- 
ports, the most conspicuous instance 
being the case of San Francisco, 
which in April, 1906, suffered a loss 
of $350,000,000. Six months earlier 
the engineers of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters had published 
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the results of their survey and had 
summed up their conclusion in these 
printed words: 

“In fact, San Francisco has vio- 
lated all underwriting traditions and 
precedents by not burning up; that 
it has not done so is largely due to 
the vigilance of the fire department, 
which cannot be relied upon indefi- 
nitely to stave off the inevitable.” 


Now the loss of $350,000,000, or 
even of $1,000,000, in any commun- 
ity, has a bearing upon the particular 
business interests of its credit men 
in addition to their natural public 
spirited interest in their city’s wel- 
fare; and my purpose in citing such 
a case is to call attention to the fact 
that there are many American cities 
where conflagrations have not yet 
occurred, but where in the natural 
course of events sooner or later they 
will occur unless proper preventive 
measures are taken. Such measures 
are laid down clearly and completely 
in our reports upon these cities and 
these reports may be had for the ask- 
ing. The local credit men have the 
power and should have the motive to 
call for them, study them and see 


that their recommendations are en- 
forced. 


_ To apply our thoughts still more 
individually, every credit man is as- 
sociated with a factory, a store or 
business premises of some other 
kind. - We are advocating that all 
business premises be put under a 
system of self-inspection by their oc- 
cupants. For this purpose we have 
prepared a model “ Self-Inspection 
Blank” and are glad to furnish sam- 
ple copies. upon application. The 
idea is that the superintendent shall 
designate some trusted employee to 
make thorough inspection of all parts 
of the premises-at frequent intervals 
and note the presence of all hazards 
that he discovers, thus enabling the 
management to provide safety with- 
out delay. This system is now being 


employed in many plants with great 
success. 


CREDIT MEN SHOULD ASK ABOUT FIRE 
PREVENTION 


_ There is a. number of other appli- 
cations of the intensive local side of 
fire prevention activities, including 
the promotion of fire prevention edu- 
cation in the schools, the enactment 
and enforcement of better building 
codes and the support of fire depart- 
ment efficiency in personnel and equip- 
ment, but there is one extensive ap- 
plication of ‘the credit men’s influ- 
ence upon which I wish to touch. 
Credit men already make fire insur- 
ance coverage a part of their require- 
ments in extending large credits to 
any applicant. Why may they not 
extend this thought to an inquiry as 
to the applicant’s attitude upon fire 
prevention? Fire hazard is largely 





the result of ignorance and careless- 
ness, both of which are factors in a 
moral hazard as important to credit 
men as to underwriters. For exam- 
ple, the industrial plant presenting 
bad fire conditions is usually one in 
which the “housekeeping” is con- 
spicuously bad. In such premises 
will be found accumulations of rub- 
bish, non-enforcement of safety 
rules, lax discipline and a tendency 
toward inefficiency which can hardly 
fail to have their bearing upon the 
management’s rightful claim to 
credit. Your .activities are so far- 
reaching in this matter that any gen- 
erally announced intention of Amer- 
ica credit men to scrutinize the atti- 
tude upon fire prevention of appli- 
cants for credit would cause tens of 
thousands of business men to begin 
at once to take this subject seriously 


_to heart and to make immediate 


safety improvements in their prem- 
ises. 

The whole subject of the relation 
of credit men to fire prevention is 
far too big to compress into a brief 
article, but the foregoing points 
cover certain thoughts upon which 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers should be glad to cooperate 
with you and to receive your co- 
operation. 


Foreign Competitors Pay 16 
Cents Where We Must 
Pay $1.00 for Fire 
Insurance 


By C. D. Harris 
Gaunt & Harris, Louisville, Ky. 

oes total loss by fire in the 
United States annually is be- 
tween 300 and 350 millions of dol- 
lars. Besides this is the cost of 
public and private fire protection, 
and the cost of the conduct of the 
insurance business—the supervision, 
inspection and allied expenses. 
Added to this, is the fact that fire 
costs 15,000 lives a year and injury 
to 17,000 more. This is largely due 
to carelessness, for most fires are 
preventable. Experts say that five- 
sixths of our fire losses are unneces- 
sary, and base this figure upon ac- 
tual fire loss records available in the 
United States. We must spend ap- 
proximately $1 for our insurance 
when our foreign competitors have 
to spend 16 cents for the same 
amount of indemnity, simply be-- 

cause of our excessive waste. 
Someone has said: “Tell me 
what you do with your rubbish and 
I will tell you what sort of a citi- 
zen you are.” When we think what 
destruction oily rags have caused, in 
burning beautiful churches, useful 
business blocks, large manufacturing 


plants, simply because of careless- 


ness with matches or cigarettes! 
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We have in this country 1,500 fires 
a day. The fires of tomorrow and 
of the next day have not yet oc- 
curred, and five-sixths of those fu- 
ture fires would not occur at all, if 
people were careful. 

Government reports show that fire 
waste is greater than the value of all 
the land and improvements in any 
one of the following states: Maine, 
North Carolina, West Virginia, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana. 

This waste then is like feeding one 
of these great states into a fire each 
year. Only by concentrated effort 
can this foolish waste of life and 
property be removed; and it is well 
that the National Association of 
Credit Men is trying to bring about 
that concerted action. 





Retail and Wholesale Credit 
Men 


Pittsburgh—George A. Lawo of Mem- 
his, president of the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association, told the Pittsbur 
Association at a recent meeting of the 
value of “Pay Promptly” advertising, 
which had been carried on by local as- 
sociations of retailers in Memphis. This 
plan of advertising was so successful, 
he declared, that one concern was able 
by reason of it to report that it had saved 
from to $400 interest per month, 
which would have been paid on borrow 
money to enable it to conduct business. 

Sidney E. Blanford of Boston, also a 
representative of the Retail Credit Men's 
National Association, showed how impor- 
tant it is for retail and wholesale credit 
men to cooperate, for if collections be- 
come slow among retail merchants, 
wholesalers of necessity cannot obtain 
their money promptly. 

The meeting also was attended by D. 
J. Woodlock, secretary of the retail or- 

nization ; tgs M. Connolly of New 

ork, second vice president; D. W. Aul, 
Detroit; and Irving C. Brown of Newark, 
who had come to Pittsburgh to hold con- 
ferences ‘in regard to ‘credit control 


Largely through the efforts of Elliot 
Frederick of the adjustment bureau of 
the Pittsburgh association, the officers 
and directors of the B. B. Kaufman & Co., 
have been arrested charged with the mis- 
use of the United States mails. In the 
complaint it is set forth that the defen- 
dants urged some of the houses with 
which they had dealings to rush the stock 
to them, promising. that payment would 
be made immediately upon receipt of the 
goods, The complaint stated that there 
was a “design, to receive the goods and 
convert them to their own use without 
returning to the defrauded parties any- 
thing of value.” It is alleged that most 
of the company’s indebtedness amounting 
to $160,000 was contracted for within six 
weeks. of the filing of an involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy. 


A. D. Sallee, second vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh association, has been elected 
president of the Pittsburgh branch of the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association. 
Mr. Sallee has, for many years, been one 
of the most active workers in the Pitts- 
burgh’ district for better credit conditions. 
Through his connection with classes in 
credit he is recognized as one of the lead- 
ing educators in the science of credits. 





Credit Men and Liability 


- 


Insurance 


The Many Phases of Insurance Affecting Credit 


insurance? Routine in- 

vestigations are made as 
to those well-known and commonly 
bought kinds of business insurance— 
fire, liability, compensation and 
steam boiler; but how much further 
should the credit grantor go in the 
interests of sound procedure? A 
tentative answer can be safely made 
to the effect that he can with profit 
go much further in virtually every 
case of investigation involving indi- 
viduals, firms and corporations of 
small or medium financial standing. 
It might even be possible that a good 
service would be performed of value 
to the high rated risks should the 
Credit Man, as a result of his in- 
vestigations of insurance carried, call 
attention to an uninsured hazard 
likely to cause heavy loss. 

The claim files of insurance com- 
panies will show thousands of cases 
more or less similar to the few which 
are cited here merely to illustrate the 
fact that there are many serious 
hazards, risks and dangers of loss 
surrounding business enterprise 
which ordinarily are wholly or 
partly uninsured. 


OES the Credit Man go far 
LD enough into the matter of 


FOUR LIABILITY CASES 


Case A. An individual, owning a 


small, well-established business, 
worth $35,000 above all liabilities, 
ran down a boy while driving his 
automobile. The boy was hopelessly 
maimed and the attorney retained 
by the family demanded $50,000 in 
settlement. Suit was brought, and 
the jury gave a verdict of $45,000. 
The defendant’s liability policy pro- 
vided a limit of $5000 beyond which 
the insured had to make good. He 
naturally had difficulty in securing 
an appeal bond for $90,000, and 
eventually lost his business and the 
accumulated profits of a life-time, 
and still has some creditors whose 
line of credit extended was in each 
case within the conservative limit of 
the Credit Man’s rating. Plainly, 
the lesson here is that an automobile 
is a liability, not an asset, and in 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


cases of individuals or firms of lim- 
ited financial rating, should be in- 
sured against personal liability loss 
with the amount of protection at 
least $25,000 (not $5000), or, safer 
yet, $50,000. ; 

Case B. A small copartnership, 
enjoying a long standing and fair 
line of credit, was overstocked at a 
time when the water tank on the 
building took a notion to fall through 
the roof, distributing thousands of 
gallons of water over the stock of 
high grade silks and dress goods, re- 
sulting in virtually a total loss. The 
firm had no water damage insurance 
—the Credit Man had not thought 
of suggesting the need of the protec- 
tion on the stock of delicate fabrics 
—and the firm went into bankruptcy. 

Case C. A trusted employe of a 
small corporation, acting in the ca- 
pacity of treasurer, paymaster and 
financial man generally, left sud- 
denly for parts unknown with such 
a substantial portion of the available 
cash and negotiable securities, that 
upon the news item appearing in the 
papers, creditors became active and 
the corporation later wound up its 
affairs with the payment of about 
seventy cents on the dollar. The 
Credit Man had not insisted that the 
employe handling all the financial 
matters be bonded. 

Case D. An express train was re- 
cently derailed, several cars and 
their contents being burned. Part 
of the loss included a large lot of 
furs consigned by the shipper to a 
responsible house which had agreed 
to honor a sight draft immediately 
upon receipt of the goods. The 
shipper had thirty days’ leeway with 
his wholesaler, but the recovery 
from the carrier was not had within 
that time, resulting in serious finan- 
cial trouble for the shipper, who 
barely escaped bankruptcy. A trans- 
portation policy of insurance would 
have preserved the shipper’s credit 
rating. 

Many other cases could be cited, 
illustrating as well, or better, the 
point that credit investigation into 
the so-called miscellaneous lines of 
insurance protection would undoubt- 


By E. H. Morrill, Jr. 


edly serve an excellent ‘purpose. 
The most practical means where- 
by the Credit Man may pursue his 
investigations into insurance needs is 
probably the chart plan, either an 
enlargement of the scope of charts 
as used, or the use of a simple form 
to analyze the insurable hazards of 
each risk. The chart should contem- 
plate the personal risk of loss on the 
part of individuals or members of 
firms, such as the ownership of auto- 
mobiles, or direct intefest in prop- 
erty with public exposure, particu- 
larly wherein elevators are operated. 
It is almost if not quite as important 
to the Credit Man to know that such 
personal risks are properly insured 
as it is to know that the direct busi- 
ness risks are insured. In other 
words, the possibilities of personal 
loss to the individual that would, if 
uninsured, affect the financial stand- 
ing of his business are worthy of 
more than a casual investigation. 


COPARTNERSHIP LIFE INSURANCE 


The needs for business insurance 
vary with individual conditions. 
Stocks of delicate goods make more 
necessary protection from loss or 
damage resulting from causes other 
than fire; fire insurance as well 
should be carried, of course. Easily 
conveyed and valuable goods require 
burglary insurance protection. Firms 
shipping to any extent by motor 
truck should have motor truck con 
tents protection, as recovery from 
the truckman in event of loss may 
be a somewhat tedious proceeding. 
Moneys and securities transferred 
by messengers to and from banks 
and other points,.including payroll 
funds, should be covered by payroll 
and messenger hold-up insurance. 
Employes entrusted with handling of 
funds should be bonded. Copart- 
ners of limited individual means 
should have copartnership life insur- 
ance, particularly in cases where one 
of the firm is of vital importance to 
the business. Use and occupancy, 
or insurance covering business inter- 
ruption, is important in cases of 
manufacturers with large, special 
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contracts required to be filled within 
a specified time limit. 

An interesting side light on the 
management and efficiency of busi- 
ness operation may be had by an in- 
quiry into the insurance rates paid. 
Plants with good physical condi- 
tions, standard safety and fire pre- 
vention arrangements, well ordered, 
secure certain credits in fire ratings 
not enjoyed by the similar plant with 
poor physical and safety conditions 
and less orderly management. Rat- 
ings for liability and compensation 
insurance provide credits for good 
physical conditions, sanitary im- 
provements and installation of safe- 
guards, safety and welfare work 
among employes and reduction in 


accident frequency. Owners of 
fleets of commercial automobile 
trucks are rated lower for liability 
insurance if the number of accidenis 
they report is less than the average 
—a result usually following effective 
steps taken by the management to 
educate chauffeurs in “ safety first” 
ideas, and the careful daily inspec- 
tion and maintenance of equipment. 
All other conditions being equal, 
surely the Credit Man could justify 
generally a somewhat higher credit 
rating for the man who in the care- 
ful and intelligent management of 
his business enjoys from rating 
boards and insurance companies a 
lower rate than the average called 
for by his risk. 


Are We Going to Stop Burning r 


In Every City, Credit Men Can Help 
Organize Fire Protection 


‘By Franklin H. Wentworth 


Secretary National Fire Protection Association 


VIDENTLY this year is going 
EE to be as bad as the rest of 

them in its preventable ash 
heap. The optimistic say that in- 
flated values make the losses really 
less. It is cold comfort. The hous- 
ing situation is daily growing more 
desperate. Every fire in a dwelling 
or apartment house either herds 
people together in intensified dis- 
comfort or turns them into the street 
altogether. The mayor of a west- 
ern city of 20,000 told me the other 
day that if a local merchant burns 
out today he is done for. There is 
not a shed or a shack in the city to 
house a new stock of goods. Every 
city in the country gets nearer to 
this same deplorable condition with 
every fire that occurs in it. What’s 
the use, under such circumstances, 
of talking about inflated values and 
percentages of loss? We must stop 
burning. That is the answer! 

All our educational efforts must 
go on, as they are going on, but we 
must get closer to the thing itself. 
Every fire is local. It starts some- 
where. Local organization is there- 
fore necessary—collective action by 
men and women who have been 
awakened and who are capable of 
enthusiasm and devotion in elimi- 
nating local fire hazards. We must 
organize these forces already at our 
; command; we must create an or- 
ganization that will function before 
the hour of disaster, that will look 
forward and not backward; that 
will collect the factors of fire safety 


and weave them into the fabric of 
the community life. We must be- 
gin locally, in each city, to eliminate 
the fire hazards which in their ag- 
gregate throughout the nation are 
impoverishing the collective life and 
blacken our national fame. 

Such organization work is now 
under way; and any citizen, man or 
woman, may become identified with 
it. The plan is this: In every city 
in the United States and Canada the 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion has members. At present they 
are collectively inactive, because 
they never have been asked to act 
collectively. They are men in vari- 
ous walks of life. Fire prevention 
is not their main interest. They 
are busy with their own affairs. But 
the fact that they are members of 
this association sets them apart in 
their communities as men who are 
awake to the significance of the fire 
waste and interested in reducing it. 
They are willing to help if someone 
will take the initiative and tell them 
how they can help. 

The fire chief is the man to do 
this. The plan is to assemble these 
local members about him as a sort 
of permanent committee or cabinet 
which he can call together monthly, 
or oftener if need be, and to which 
he can tell his troubles and outline 
his plans to make their city safe 
from fire. The value of such co- 
operation is obvious. The fact that 
these men are in different walks of 
life is a peculiar advantage, for no- 
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body can charge that any special in- 
terest is behind the local fire preven- 
tion undertakings. By persistent 
efforts such a group can influence 
every factor of civic life to advance 
the city in the direction of its en- 
deavor. Cities are not made safe 
from fires in a day. A long back- 
ground, beginning with proper build- 
ing construction and following with 
proper safeguards, is essential. 
There is scarcely a city in the coun- 
try which would not be benefited by 
certain amendments to its building 
ordinances. It is the ever-present 
conflagration hazard that is the prin- 
cipal municipal peril. 

In one western city where the 

plan of organization I have outlined - 
is already under way the local cab- 
inet is to make a survey of the city 
with special reference to sweeping 
fires, picking out the buildings that 
might serve as fire-stops and ascer- 
taining if their window openings are 
protected either by fire shutters or 
metal window frames and wired 
glass. Where such window open- 
ings are unprotected a committee of 
the cabinet is to call upon the own- 
ers with the fire chief and explain 
the advantage, both to the tenants 
and to the city, of providing such 
protection. No good citizen could 
ignore such a request made in the 
interest of the common safety. This 
is just one example of what such a 
cabinet can do. The downtown, 
high value portions of all cities can 
gradually be made proof against 
conflagration by such quietly effec- 
tive work. 
_ The time’ for such a plan as this 
is ripe and all the other fire preven- 
tion agencies, physical and educa- 
tional, dovetail logically into it. 
There must be definite, constructive 
work in every city of the country, 
undertaken by the group that under- 
stands the significance of it. The 
credit men in every city can be the 
leaders. in this movement, or at least 
share prominently in it. 


Decatur Reorganizes 


_ Decatur—The Decatur association at 
its November 10 meeting completed a 
reorganization, electing as president for 
the coming year E. M. Campbell of the 
Shellabarger Elevator Co., Decatur, Ill. 
Representing the National Association at 


this meeting was E. H. Jaynes, director, 
from Cleveland who talked on the 
elimination of the Excess Profits Tax and 
in favor of the system of taxing enjoy- 
able income as recommended by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 

E. B. Moran of the Central Credit In- 
terchange Bureau talked on the possi- 
bilities of “credit interchange service and 
its advantage in safeguarding credit 
within the community. The meeting con- 
cluded by formulating plans for organiz- 
ing a bureau and most of the houses 


‘represented at the meeting promised to 


support such an effort. 
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American Insurance Abroad 


Exporters No Longer Forced to Use 
Foreign Insurance 


By Howard -P. Moore 


General Manager, American Foreign Insurance Association 


countries, and to supply our for- 

eign trade with complete facil- 
ities in American insurance, twenty 
of the largest and oldest American 
fire and marine insurance companies 
formed, in 1918, the American For- 
eign Insurance Association. 

The following well-known institu- 
tions now cooperate under the joint 
management of the Association: 

The American Insurance Co. of New 
Jersey. 

Boston Insurance Co. of Massachusetts. 

Continental Insurance Co., New York. 


Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Co., New 
York. 


Fireman’s Insurance Co. of New Jersey. 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. of San 
Francisco. 
Glens Falls Insurance Co. of New York 


Great American Insurance Co. of New 
York. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co. of Con- 
necticut. 


The Home Insurance Co. of New York. 


Insurance Co. of North America, Penn- 
sylvania. 


National Fire Insurance Co. of Con- 
necticut. 


New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. of 
; = 


[* order to do business in foreign 


Niagara Fire Insurance Co. of New 
York. 


Phoenix Insurance Co. of Connecticut. 


Providence-Washington Insurance Co. 
of R. I 


Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance 
., Mass. 


St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
inn. 


Westchester Fire Insurance Co., New 
York. 

The combined assets of these com- 
panies, according to the verified state- 
ments filed with the Insurance De- 
partments, amount to $439,000,000. 
No less than four of the companies 
have increased their cash capitals 
during 1920, thus enabling them to 
make a stronger appeal to the citi- 
zens of other lands where a direct 
business through agencies is sought. 

As a number of the members had 
offices in Canada, Mexico, Cuba and 
Central America, it was decided to 
reserve the Continent of North 
America, and the West Indies, in 
short of everything north of the Pa- 
nama Canal, for the continued in- 
dividual operations of the compa- 
nies. The field of the Association is 


the entire world outside of North 
America. 

The head office is maintained at 
95 William Street, New York, .in 
charge of the Manager, where busi- 
ness is bound and policies are writ- 
ten for account of member compa- 
nies in the foreign field. The under- 
writing at all the branches is super- 
vised from New York. 


The arrangements in effect are 
adequate to provide brokers and 
agents in the United States, repre- 
senting customers having business in 
foreign countries, immediate cover- 
age and protection whether in stores, 
warehouses, or manufacturing 
plants. Policies may be written in 
American dollars when desired. 

Branch offices are maintained by 
the Association in numerous foreign 
countries. Already salaried mana- 
gers are located in the principal cities 
of Asia, Australia and South Amer- 
ica. Branches are being established 
in London, for the United Kingdom, 
and in the Mediterranean field. 

There is a Marine Department of 
the Association with offices in the 
marine district of New York at 27 
William Street where foreign busi- 
ness is handled. 

American mercl.ants going out to 
build up trade in foreign countries 
no longer note the absence of Amer- 
ican insurance, the standards of 
which they have been accustomed to 
and have depended upon at home. 
Many of the largest merchants with 
branches in foreign countries have 
obtained local and general agencies 
for one or more of these American 
insurance companies. 


There has been a general demand . 


among foreign business firms, not 
American, to secure agencies, and 
many of the most reputable of these 
have formed connections with the 
“American Foreign” and are do- 
ing a successful business. 


The immense significance of 
world-wide operations by American 
insurance companies is not yet fully 
comprehended even bv the Ameri- 
can business houses which have 
themselves done a foreign business. 
The facilities that the companies in 
the American Foreign Insurance 
Association are able to offer such 
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houses. have long been in demand 
but only recently have been sup- 
plied. 


The work of establishing branches 
and building agency plants through- 
out the world necessarily requires 
years of patient and persistent ef- 
fort. Insurance companies of other 
lands were long ago obliged to go 
outside of their own borders. Most 
of them are found in the United 
States enjoying the patronage of 
American citizens, in some cases to | 
an aggregate greater than the busi- 
ness of such companies in all the rest 
of the world. It is recognized by 
foreign companies that in fairness 
no special handicaps should be placed 
on American institutions in their ef- 
forts to broaden their bases and 
strengthen their operations. 


ADVANTAGE TO THE ASSURED 


It is to the advantage of the as- 
sured in the United States that the 
companies should spread their un- 
derwriting over a large number of 
countries and thereby secure even 
greater stability than before pos- 
sessed. The law of averages thus 
has a wide scope in which to work. 


The enterprise of the American 
Foreign Insurance Association is be- 
ing sympathetically watched and 
helped by the great banking interests. 
They themselves have passed out of 
the bounds of this country in their 
effort to supply the financial re- 
quirements of and necessary credits 
to American merchants whose busi- 
ness has extended until their opera- 
tions cover most of the world. 


In American shipping, American 
banking, American fire and marine 
insurance the chief instrumentalities 
of trade are provided. The support 
of the great American public is 
steadily giving vigor to the opera- 
tions of American business in for- 
eign countries and the future holds 
out hopes which have never before 
been warranted. 


Membership Work Begins 


Minneapolis —There was a large attend- 
ance of members of the Minneapolis 
Association at its first Fall meeting to 
hear an address on “ Financial and Trans- 
portation Conditions” made by Theodore 
Wold and Curtis L. Mosher. Nine new 
members were reported by the Member- 
ship Committee, making an early start for 
the new year. 


Jamieson, Moore, Niles 


Utica. —The Utica Association of Credit 
Men has elected officers for the ensuing 
year as follows: Pres. H. L. Jamieson, 
(The Utica Plumbing Supply Co.) ; Vice- 
Pres., George J. Moore (Kincaid-Kimball 
Co., Inc); reas. G. Albeft Niles, 
(Oneida National Bank). 





What Fixes Insurance Rates? 


Cost of Insurance Affected by Local Laws as Well as by 
Construction and Protection 


Genl. Mgr. 


CHEDULE rating in fire in- 
surance is the system of 
measuring hazards and giv- 
ing credit for fire extinguish- 

ing facilities so that proper recogni- 
tion may be given for superior con- 
struction and protection. The sys- 
tem provides rate penalties for the 
maintenance of dangerous condi- 
‘tions, especially those easily cor- 
rected. : 

The first known of schedule rating 
was in the early history of this coun- 
try when the only company then in 
existence, finding that there was a 
difference in the amount of loss sus- 
tained on dweilings having trees 
around them as compared with those 
which did not, attempted to over- 
come the difference by an order that 
thereafter no dwellings would be in- 
sured that had trees around them. 
The people of those days did not 
differ much from those of the 
present date. They appreciated the 
necessity for insurance even on 
property with trees around them and 
promptly organized another com- 
pany which for a slightly higher 
rate was willing to assume the tree 
hazard. 

Although this was many genera- 
tions ago, it was none the less the 
start of schedule rating; and ever 
since that date there has been a con- 
stant endeavor to differentiate and 
refine the charges and credits in fire 
insurance rates so that there may be 
equitable charges as between hazards 
and a proper debit or credit, as the 
case may be, for each feature of 
construction or of protection, that is 
deficient from, or superior to, a mod- 
erate standard. 

THE ASSURED INFLUENCE RATES 

The business man does not seem 
to concern himself about “the rea- 
son why” as much as he should; he 
seems to act as if fire insurance rates 
are not, subject to his influence. The 
fact is that they are very decidedly 
subject to his influence. 

The first progress in determining 
a rate is the “ grading of the town.” 
This is usually done by engineers of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, an organization having 
nothing to do with rate making. 
12 


By C. R. Tuttle 


, Lhe Insurance Co. of North America 


Towns are graded into classes, the 
grade assigned depending principally 
upon the character and efficiency of 
the fire protection. Here the busi- 
ness man should know “ the reason 
why.” 

In some towns there is levied 
against each company a sv-called 
“Occupation Tax.” Is your town 
one of them? For if it is, we have 
here one factor in the rate you are 
paying. 

Now it might be proper to levy an 
occupation tax against an agent, but 
there can be no more reason for an 
occupation tax on the agency of an 
insurance company than there is for 
such a tax on each line of merchan- 
dise which you might handle on com- 
mission or consignment. Where 
such a tax is levied, it enters into the 
rate. What is the result? The mer- 
chant and manufacturer requiring 
insurance pays an undue share of 
the expense. Indirect taxation is the 
screen used by politicians to secure 
public favor. An examination of 
the 1919 statements indicate that fire 
insurance “companies were called 
upon to pay direct and indirect taxes 
of over 5 per cent. on their gross 
premiums, or in the language of the 
business man, “ gross sales.” Nat- 
urally, it cost these companies some- 
thing to collect these charges and the 
total cost must form a part of the 
rate. Could your business stand a 
5 per cent. tax on gross sales? Would 
it not be more profitable for you to 
pay as direct tax an amount equal 
to 3% per cent. on the amount of 
your insurance premium than it is 


“ to pay an indirect tax of from 5 to 


7 per cent.? Do you not think it 
worth while to look into this ques- 
tion and know “the reason why?” 

In 1917 it cost the several states 
to maintain all departments having 
to do with insurance about $2,007,- 
484. They collected from the vari- 
ous classes of insurance companies 
$19,310,309, leaving a difference of 
$17,302,824, which is improperly 
charged as insurance cost. This 
seventeen million dollars goes into 
the rate, for there is nowhere else 
to put it. 


A generally bad fire loss record 


, Western Department 


over a period of years enters into 
the question of rate not only as to 
the town but as to the state. If you 
live in a town or state with such a 
record, is it not the duty of the busi- 
ness man to know “ the reason why.” 
There are towns which levy a tax 
on premiums for the maintenance 
of fire departments. Is it possible 
that a merchant in such a town 
would expect the same basis rate as 
he would if he were in an equally 
good grade of town where no such 
tax is levied? If you do business in 
such a town, is it not time to find 
out “the reason why”? 

Approximately 20 per cent. of the 
total cost of operating the fire insur- 
ance business is due to one form or 
another of indirect taxation. The 
larger part of this cost would be 
saved in fire insurance rates if, in- 
stead of taxing premiums upon a 
gross basis, the insurant would ac- 
cept a very slightly increased direct 
tax and then tax the insurance com- 
panies only on that which they re- 
tain after the payment of losses and 
expenses in the state. 

CREDIT MEN MAY LEARN HOW TO 

REDUCE RATES 

No one so much as the business 
man should know “ the reason why ” 
of the basis rate, and by collective 
reasoning and effort bring about 
changes which will improve condi- 
tions and bring about a lower (bet- 
ter) grading of the town. The in- 
formation may be had for the asking ; 
if one is in earnest and wants to 
know “the reason why,” engineers 
are available without cost to give 
such an organization as a local credit 
men’s association the facts and ad- 
vice as to how to better conditions 
looking to a reduction in rates. 

Having now in a broad way cov- 
ered the features which go to make 
up the grading of the town, we come 
to those features individual to the 
risk which enter into the rate. 
Mentioned in their relative impor- 
tance they are: Construction, Envi- 
ronment or Exposure, Occupancy 
and Upkeep. 

Let me say here, that after an ex- 
perience of over thirty years, I have 

(Continued on page 42) 





A Tax On Undistributed Income 


A Substitute for the Doomed Excess Profits Tax 


By J. F. Zoller 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


HE excess profits tax has 
been generally condemned 
by the business interests 
required to pay it. This 

tax paid by the corporation was sup- 
posed to be the equivalent of the sur- 
taxes paid under the present law by 
partners in a partnership and by sole 
proprietors. It was an attempt to 
equalize taxation between the three 
different methods of conducting busi- 
ness. 


The excess profits tax doubtless 
was imposed because the stockhold- 
ers of a corporation were not taxed 
in respect to corporate earnings not 
distributed in dividends, whereas 
partners of a partnership, as well as 
sole proprietors, were taxed with re- 
spect to the entire earnings of the 
business, whether distributed or not. 
It was felt that some tax should be 
imposed upon corporations because 
of the fact that not all the corporate 
earnings would be distributed. The 
excess profits tax then was to take 
the place of the surtaxes paid by 
partners or a partnership and sole 
proprietors. 

If the excess profits tax is repealed 
some tax should be imposed in re- 
spect to income of corporations not 
distributed in lieu of the present ex- 
cess profits tax so as to equalize the 
burden between partners of a part- 
nership and sole proprietors on the 
one hand and corporations, including 
the stockholders, on the other. 


TAX ON UNDISTRIBUTED INCOME 


If all corporate earnings were dis- 
tributed each year there would be no 
reason for imposing any tax at all 
upon the corporation, for the reason 
that the stockholders would in that 
case pay a tax in respect to the total 
earnings precisely the same as is done 
in the case of the business of the 
partnership or sole proprietor. Noth- 
ing further probably would have to 
be done to constitute a fair and 
equitable tax system in lieu of the 
present law. As a matter of fact all 
income of corporations is not distri- 
buted ; and from a financial point of 
view it is probable that all corporate 
income cannot be distributed. There- 
fore, in addition to this proposed 
change in the present taxing system, 
as above stated, it is necessary to im- 
pose some tax with reference to that 
part of the corporate income not dis- 


tributed in dividends to the stock- 
holders, and, therefore, not made 
subject to taxation in the hands of 
the stockholders. 


Since the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of 
Eisner vs. Macomber, 252 U. S. 189; 
holding that stock dividends cannot 
be made taxable to stockholders as 
income, the necessity for imposing 
some tax in respect to undistributed 
income of corporations becomes 
more apparent than ever before. If 
stock dividends are not taxable as in- 
come there is afforded, temporarily 
at least, a means of avoiding taxes to 
stockholders in respect to business 
earnings not available to partners or 
sole proprietors. This advantage can 
only be offset by some form of tax in 
respect to corporate income not dis- 
tributed in cash or other taxable 
equivalent. 


Great caution necessarily should 
be exercised in imposing any tax 
upon corporations in respect to un- 
distributed income. No attempt 
should be made in any tax law to 
force unwarranted distribution. The 
sole purpose of the tax should be 
to secure a fair equivalent of the 
tax that would probably be paid by 
the stockholders if the income were 
distributed, in order that there may 
be as little discrimination as possible 
between the taxation of corporations 
and the stockholders on the one 
hand and the taxation of partners 
or sole proprietors on the other. It 
is probably necessary to admit at 
the outset that it is impossible to im- 
pose upon any corporation a tax in 
respect to undistributed income that 
will be the exact equivalent of a tax 
that would be paid by the stock- 
holders of that particular corpora- 
tion if the income were distributed 
or that would be paid by the partners 
if that particular corporation were 
a partnership instead of a corpora- 
tion. So many factors enter into 
the determination of income taxes 
imposed upon individuals,—such as 
the number of stockholders or part- 
ners, the specific exemptions aiiowed 
each individual and the amount of 
income from other sources,——that 
any tax imposed upon business in 
respect to income is not comparable 
to a personal income tax imposed 
upon the individual members of the 


business. There can be obtained, 
however, by a tax imposed in re- 
spect to undistributed income of 
corporations an amount in revenue 
that would approximate the total 
revenue that would probably be ob- 
tained if the total income not dis- 
tributed of all the corporations 
taxed had been distributed in taxable 
dividends instead of having been re- 
tained in the business. In this way 
corporations and their stockholders 
as a class can be required to contri- 
bute their fair proportion of the tax 
burden. 

PROGRESSIVE RATES VS. FLAT RATE 

In imposing such tax it seems 
necessary that the rates should be 
progressive. In order to make the 
rates progressive it is necessary to 
retain that feature of the present 
excess profits tax law relating to in- 
vested capital. It is a fundamental 
principle of taxation that progres- 
sive rates cannot be imposed upon 
the income of corporations the same 
as is done in the case of individuals. 
The total net income of an indi- 
vidual represents his ability to pay 
taxes. The total net income of a 
corporation, on the other hand, does 
not represent its ability to pay 
taxes. Jt is the rate of return on 
the investment that represents the 
ability of a corporation to pay taxes. 
Therefore, in order to impose a 
progressive rate tax upon corporate 
earnings it is necessary to compare 
at all times the earnings with the in- 
vestment. 

The only alternative to this plan 
is to impose the tax at a flat rate. If 
this be done the rate would have to 
be exceedingly low so as not to force 
unwarranted distribution in cases 
where the return on the investment 
and the amount undistributed were 
moderate. A moderate rate of tax 
imposed in respect to undistributed 
income would not only fail to pro- 
duce sufficient revenue, but corpora- 
tions retaining in the business a high 
percentage of the investment would 
not be adequately taxed. Any flat 
rate sufficient adequately to tax cor- 
porations retaining out of earnings a 
high percentage of the investment 
would doubtless be ruinous eventu- 
ally to a vast number of corpora- 
tions. The chief objection advanced 
against a tax upon undistributed in- 
come of corporations is that it puts 
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a premium upon distribution which 
would result in excessive distribu- 
tion and subsequent insolvency. 
Certain it is that the amount 
of distribution that would result 
from the tax depends upon the rate 
as applied to any particular business. 
If the rate is high as compared with 
the return on the investment then 
excessive distribution probably would 
take place because the corporation 
probably would decide that the 
stockholders could better afford to 
pay the tax. On the other hand, if 
the rate were low as compared with 
the return on the investment distri- 
bution probably would not take place 
because of the tax. In other words, 
any flat rate tax upon undistributed 
income of corporations if high enough 
to force distribution at all, would 
force it in cases where the income 
ought to be retained in the business 
but would fail to force distribution 
in cases where the income, so far as 
the financial needs of the corpora- 
tion were concerned, could and per- 
haps ought to have been distributed. 
A progressive rate tax based upon 
the relation of the undistributed in- 
come to the investmerit, on the other 
hand, would not influence distribu- 
tion to any greater extent in one case 
than in another, which of course is 
desirable if distribution is to be in- 
fluenced at all. If the progressive 
rates were properly worked out and 
were fair under the .circumstances 
of each case, it would seem that un- 
warranted distribution would not re- 
sult. When a corporation fails to 
distribute that part of its earnings 
over and above the present and prob- 
able future needs of the business 
there is at least a suspicion that the 
purpose is to avoid taxation. The 
needs of the business can best be de- 
termined by comparing the net 
earnings with the investment. 


It may be stated as a fact that 
some corporations are more favor- 
ably situated as to ability to make 
profits than others. Some corpora- 
tions are bound to make larger re- 
turns on the investment than others. 
This situation is natural and cannot 
be prevented. Where no recognized 
law is violated probably no attempt 
should be made to change the situa- 
tion. However, in imposing a tax 
with reference to ability to pay, it is 
recognized that no injustice is done 
by requiring the taxpayer most fav- 
orably situated as to profits and, 
therefore, having the greatest ability 
to pay, to respond to the greatest ex- 
tent in meeting the financial needs 
of government. This leveling process 
between different taxpayers (some 
more favorably situated than others 
as to profits) by means of taxation 
is deemed justifiable under the gen- 
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Substantial 


Tax Proposals by J. F. Zoller, 
Chairman of Tax Committee of 
National Conference of State 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


1. Attempt no change in the 
general principles involved under 
present law in taxing individuals 
(other than stockholders), sole 
proprietors and _ partnerships. 
[Note: This would not preclude 
minor amendments to the income 
tax law or changing the rates if 
such action were found desir- 
able. | 

2. Make dividends received 
from corporations in cash or 
other taxable income subject to 
both the normal and surtaxes in- 
stead of being subject to the sur- 
taxes only as at present. 

3. Exempt corporations from 
any norma? income tax. 

4. Repeal the excess profits tax 
and impose upon corporations a 
tax in respect to income not dis- 
tributed in dividends taxable to 
individual stockholders, but at 
progressive rates, as herein set 
forth, based upon the relation of 
the undistributed income to the 
invested capital. 



































Agreement 


Tax Proposals by Committee on 
Federal Taxation of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit 
Men. 


1. Elimination of the Excess 
Profits Tax. 

2. Substitution of a corporation 
undistributed earnings tax at a 
graduated rate that will have a 
tendency to. encourage payment 
of dividends. 

(a) A substantial percentage 
of net income for any year must 
be distriouted in dividends. 

(b) Dividends paid from earn- 
ings of prior years on which the 
corporation has paid the undis- 
tributed earnings tax not to be 
considered as income to the in- 
dividual stockholder. Dividends 
may not be paid from surplus un- 
til earnings of current year have 
first been used for that purpose. 

3. Elimination of the Corpora- 
tion Income Tax. 

4. Dividends to be subject to 
the normal tax in the hands of 
the individual. 

5. Adjust rates of taxation on 
personal incomes (both normal 
and surtax) to meet the require- 
ments of the budget. The sug- 
gestion is made that this adjust- 
ment be made principally with re- 
spect to incomes of less than one 
hundred thousand dollars. 


RELATION OF UNDISTRIBUTED INCOME TO 
INVESTED CAPITAL 


In excess of 


$5,000 but In excess of In excess of In excess of 


not in ex- 10% but 30% but 50% but 

cessof 10% notinex- notinex- notinex- ; 

ofinvested cess of cess of cessof In excess ot 
Invested Capital capital 30% 50% 75% 75% 
Less than $100,000 ...... 10% 15% 20% 25% 30% 
$100,000—1,000,000 ...... 10% 20% 3% 40% 50% 
$1,000,000—10,000,000 10% 25% 40% 50% 50% 
$10,000,000 and over .... 10% 30% 50% 50% 50% 


eral theory of any net income tax 
law. That progressive rates of taxa- 
tion rather than a flat rate are better 
adapted to such leveling process is 
borne out by the recognized principle 
involved in all net income taxation 
“that ability to pay taxes in respect 
to net income increases more than 
in direct proportion to the increase 
in the net income.” 

The objections and inequalities 
that would result in imposing a tax 
at a flat rate in respect to undistri- 
buted income of corporations would 
appear in a large measure to be 
swept away by imposing the tax at 
progressive rates based upon the re- 
lation of the undistributed income to 
the investment. 


SUGGESTED RATES OF TAX ON UNDIS- 
TRIBUTED EARNINGS 

Rates are suggested in the table 
herewith but only for the purpose of 
showing the application of the 
scheme herein proposed. These 
rates may be too high in some cases 
or too low in others. Perhaps also 
more or less brackets should be 
established in order to do substan- 
tial justice. They were made with 
the view of having them harmonize, 
so far as practicable, with the per- 
sonal income tax rates that would 
be imposed in case the net income 
were distributed. 

In the first column of this table 
will be noted invested capital rang- 

(Continued on page 18) 


U. S. and British Income Tax 
Compared 


Summarized from a Pamphlet Written for the Continental 
Insurance Company 


By Carl C. Pheln, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Flood Professor of Finance, University of California 


HE aitterences between the 
British and the United 
States income taxes are 
more extensive and funda- 
mental than most Americans think. 
There are differences: 
(1) In the definition and concept 
of what is taxable income; 
(2) In the administration. 
The British have had a much 


longer experience with the Income _ 


Tax than Americans have had. Their 
definition and their administration 
of this tax have some points of su- 


periority which we may be able to © 


appropriate. 
THE MAIN DIFFERENCES 


Briefly stated, the differences are 
these: The American tax falls on 
money income, whenever realized, 
with of course a few exceptions. 
The Britis! tax falls on the tax- 
payer’s regular and annual income, 
his estimated standard income, and 
may be imposed even if he has no 
money income. In the matter of ad- 
ministration, we may say that the 
American income tax is assessed and 
collected after the manner of an in- 
direct tax, while the British tax is 
assessed as a direct tax should be and 
not collected until after a formal and 
dignified ascertainment of all the 
necessary facts. 

THE BRITISH DEFINITION 


The British tax is fixed on the “an- 
nual value of the property” of any 
person, and assessed on his “ annual 
profits or gains from any profession, 
trade, employment or vocation.” 
This stress on annual, a word which 
occurs and recurs, gives a character 
to the British idea of income entirely 
lacking in ours. Moreover, without 
at present raising the question which 
law is better as a tax law, we may 
say that the British idea or definition 
of income is considerably closer to 
the ordinary man’s or woman’s idea 
of income than is ours. 

To most people, income is money 
which comes in fairly, regularly or 
recurrently, and can properly be 
spent. An inheritance, a windfall, 
and equally so a chance gain, is not 
ordinarily considered income. Nor 


is an increase in the value of one’s 
permanent investments income, that 
is “ capital,” although it may be a 
gain or a profit. Under the Ameri- 
can tax, an increase in the value of 
one’s investments is taxable the mo- 
ment it is realized or turned into 
money. In Great Britain this is not 
ordinarily so at all. There are ex- 
ceptions, and important ones. We 
are here stating the rule. 


DIFFERENCES RESULTING FROM BRIT- 
ISH INTERPRETATION OF “ANNUAL” 


It will be easier to show this by 
illustrations. (1) You own, let us 
say, an apartment house. It is smart 
and attractive, and in a good loca- 
tion, and you keep it in perfect re- 
pair. In course of time, the rentals 
you receive increase. You will be 
taxed under the income tax on the 
steadily increasing rental income in 
either country. But now, let us sup- 
pose that after twenty years, you sell 
it. If the rents have doubled during 
the twenty years that elapsed since 
you bought it, and conditions are 
such that the rents are likely to stay 
up or even increase still more, you 
ought to be able to sell it for more 
than you paid for it by, say, 100 per 
cent. In either country, you would 
be taxed each year on the increasing 
annual rental income you received, 
and the purchaser would be taxed 
thereon in his turn. But in the 
United States you would be taxed on 
the profit from the sale as well, while 
if your apartment were in England 
you could not be so taxed. The Eng- 
lish say that the profit from the sale 
of such a capital investment is not 
annual income. Your income from 
that property is the annual rental, 
but the increase in the selling value, 
while a profit, is capital, and is not 
taxable income. They are content to 
tax your annual income and let you 
reinvest the whole of the capital re- 
ceived from the sale, so that they can 
continue to tax you on the annual 
interest, or rental, or whatever in- 
come you do receive. This English 
interpretation is not only in accord 
with the common man’s idea of in- 
come, but it works to the advantage 


of the government’s revenues in the 
long run. For if the government 
were to tax your capital increment 
as well as the annual rentals you re- 
ceive, it would leave you, after the 
sale, with just so much less to re- 
invest and consequently reduce your 
future annual taxable income and 
its own revenues. This principle ap- 
plies to gains in permanent invest- 
ments, true capital gains. 

But the case is quite different with 
the real estate dealer who buys or 
builds an apartment house in Eng- 
land, just like the one which you held 
for twenty years, and sells it as soon 
as he can in the ordinary course of 
his business. His profits on such a 
sale are a part of his income, and’ 
his annual or regular income comes 
from many such transactions. 


ANNUAL TAXABLE INCOME FURTHER 
DEFINED 


The standard, or statutory taxable 
income is the average of three years’ 
incomes, whenever such an average 
can be struck. Mines are taxable 
on five-year averages. But for iron 
works, gas and water works, docks, 
fishings, markets and railways, it is 
only the profits of the preceding 
year that are used. Such incomes 
are assumed to be stable. Even sal- 
aries, with a few exceptions, are 
assessed on a three-year average. 
There is an interesting effect of this. 
A young man whose salary is ad- 
vancing gets a little abatement by 
reason of being taxed on the average 
of three preceding years, or at least 
may be said to pay, out of a larger 
salary, a tax computed on a smaller 
statutory salary. That is, in year 4 
he pays a tax on the average income 
of years I, 2 and 3. We cite this 
as showing the logical consequence 
of aiming at annual income. 

The use of the three-year average 
for trading profits, manufactures, 
and so on, greatly facilitates the 
making of proper allowances for de- 
preciation and bad debts, which are 
always hard to adjust if each year 
is to stand strictly on its own bottom. 
In general, the British are not so 
liberal as we are in granting depre- 
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ciation and similar allowances. If 
we are not mistaken, one reason for 
this excess of liberality in the United 
States is the objective or impersonal 
view of income taken in this coun- 
try. The deduction for depreciation 
in England (omitting certain tempo- 
rary war allowances) is limited to 
wear and tear on machinery and 
plant, and obsolescence is allowed 
only when replacement takes place. 
RATES OF INCOME TAX COMPARED 
One hundred and_ thirty-one 
pounds, at which the British tax be- 
gins, is about $520, taking exchange 
at $4. Our tax does not begin nearly 
as low down in the scale of incomes. 
At $10,000 our highest war tax was 
$813 for a married man. Taking 
$10,000 as equal to £2,500, the Brit- 
ish tax would be a little below £750, 
or $3,000, if it were unearned in- 
come, or if earned, £656, or $2,624. 
“ Below ” means less by an amount 
depending on the kind of income and 
a number of smal] amounts, due to 
the exemptions. Generally speaking, 
the British tax is much heavier and 
goes down deeper to where there are 
a large number of little people. But 
it is much lighter than ours in the 
extremely high reaches of incomes. 
It hits a million a year man about 
50 per cent., while our war tax 
mulcts him a little over 70 per cent. 
It is safe to say that ours exceeds 
the point of highest net return to the 
government and curtails the accu- 
mulation of capital needed for the 
expansion of industry. Both the 
British rates and ours are too high 
for peace times. 
ADMINISTRATION. OF INCOME TAX 
The greatest difference possible 
exists in the administrative features. 
In the United States, the income tax 
is practically self-assessed. The tax- 
payer writes out his own tax war- 
rant, signs it, swears to it and pays 
the tax, or at least one-fourth of it, 
before any official act is done. He 
hands his “ return ” to the collector, 
who looks it over—mainly to see if 
it is figured correctly—and unless it 
is for a big income, or for a large 
company, or has some peculiar in- 
terest, the collector chucks it in a 
pigeon hole to collect dust. Only in 
a few cases is any official assessment 
proper made. These are the cases 
taken up in Washington; which, out 
of all coming in, they.are going to be 
no one can tell. The British fol- 
lowed a good administrative system 
for the income tax from the begin- 
ning. At the top, there is the Board 
of Inland Revenue. This is composed 
of and is assisted by men of experi- 
ence in taxation. Many of them are 
very expert indeed. Down at the 
bottom are the General Commis- 
sioners, or local income tax boards. 


The British do not seem to find 
that their method results in any 


baneful publicity of private affairs. - 


BRITISH TAX IN ACTION: USE OF 
REFUND 


The British tax aims for fairness 
and avoids the discrimination which 
is a frequent result of the American 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes. 
For example, in the case of the tax 
on corporate incomes the British tax 
would permit the small British 
shareholder, who is unjustly taxed 
(if he were entitled to an exemp- 
tion), to receive a refund. For ex- 
ample, A has shares of common 
stock in a corporation, and his part of 
the net earnings before the company 
paid the tax was $2,000. He is mar- 
ried and has no other income. The 
corporation pays the tax of 10 per 
cent. and gives him as a dividend 
$1,800. If his exemption amounts 
to $2,000, he makes no return and 
pays no tax in his own name, yet he 
has borne a tax of $200, paid on his 
behalf by the company. Had his in- 
come been all salary, he would have 
had no tax to pay or to bear, but 


would have enjoyed his full $2,000. . 


Under the British law, he would 
claim and receive a refund of $200. 

The British refund system works 
smoothly and rapidly and adjusts the 
inequalities. One reason for its 
widespread use is due, of course, to 
the British system of collecting at 
the source. 


TAX FORMS 


The British statement is very much 
simpler than our returns. But part 
of the simplicity comes from the fact 
that so mu¢h of the tax is assessed 
officially, and a large part is stopped 
at the source. 


Reducing Cotton Insurance 
Cost 


Austin—The October meeting of the 
Austin Association of Credit Men had 
almost a perfect attendance, ninety-eight 
per cent of the members being on hand. 
President Eilers had arranged a most at- 
tractive program, one of the speakers be- 
ing Senator S. B. Cowell who spoke on 
“Present Day Reconstruction.” 

There was also present Morriss Hirsh- 
feld of the Austin National Bank, one 
of the most brilliant of the young group 
of bankers in Texas. He spoke on the 
Federal Reserve Banks and their attitude 
toward farmers and the cotton situation. 
In a careful survey of the situation, he 
pointed out that bankers did not wait for 
a crisis to appear before taking steps to 
avert it, but were on the alert all the time 
preparing either for distress or prosper- 
ity. 

T. M. Scott of the State insurance and 
banking department told of the effort to 
reduce the cost of insuring cotton in 
bonded warehouses from $3.50 to $2.00 per 
bale, which would tend to help the framer 
hold the cotton and impress upon him the 
necessity of protecting the cotton from 
weather. ; 
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Credit Men Hard to Sell 
By J. K. Drake 


a3 advertiser said recently to a 
representative of THE CrepIT 
MonTHu iy, “ Yes, I want to reach 
credit men, but, believe me! they are 
hard to sell. Salesmen, lawyers, 
physicians and other classifications 
respond to advertising more readily. 
Credit men, if interested in a prod- 
uct or a service, undoubtedly analyze 
a proposition with care; they are not 
superficial; they use their heads. 
But I am beginning to think they are 
so hard to convince that it does not 
pay for me to go after them.” 

The representative answered: 
“What you have to offer credit men 
is so exactly in their line that I be- 
lieve it is just a question of how you 
describe it in your advertising. If 
you tell the credit men the whole 
story, explain the advantages and hit 
them month after month in the col- 
umns of their own professional mag- 

zine, THE CrepIT MoNTHLY, you 
will get results. They are analytical: 
Give them something to analyze. 

“The credit manager,—especially 
nowadays when the plot is thicken- 
ing and the importance of the credit 
department is increasing from month 
to month,—is open to suggestions. 
He wants to know how his work 
may be facilitated, how his time and 
that of his subordinates can be saved. 
He knows that, in these days of pres- 
sure, overhead must be kept down, 
and that the way to do this is to im- 
prove the methods of his depart- 
ment. 

“ Busy as he is (and just because 
he is busy) he searches THE CREDIT 
MonTHLy carefully for good new 
ideas or good old ones that may help 
him in his arduous work. He passes 
the magazine around the office with 
articles and advertisements marked. 

“Moreover, he belongs to that 
class of buyers who, as you say, are 
not superficial, but when sold, stay 
sold.” 

Did the representative overstate 
the case, or did he express the atti- 
tude of the credit manager towards 
the ideas expressed in the editorial 
and advertising columns? 

Tue Crepit MonTHLY would like 
to know. 


_ Des Moines Publicity 


Des Moines——The present financial 
situation was the subject before a largely 
attended meeting of the Des Moines asso- 
ciation held with B. F. Kaufmann, presi- 
dent of the Bankers’ Trust Company, the 
principal speaker. At this meeting special 
congratulations were offered to the chair- 
man of the publicity committee, Cyril 
Coussens. 
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Equality in the Tax Burden 


Address, November 11, Before American Paper and Pulp 
Association, Chicago 


By R. G. Elliott 


Chairman, Committee on Federal Taxation, National Association of Credit Men, 
Member Federal Taxation Committee, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


ITH all its faults, the unjust 
W Excess Profits Tax has been 
producing revenue, and if it 
is repealed something must be sub- 
stituted; for it has, in a measure, 
although in a very crude and rough 
way, served a purpose in equalizing 
between the tax borne by the cor- 
porate shareholder and the surtax 
borne by the individual and partner 
in business. 


Now, when we remove the excess 
profits tax we have taken away what 
little measure of equalization was ac- 
complished in this respect, and it 
seems necessary that we should have 
something which will equalize as be- 
tween the individual conducting busi- 
ness in corporate form (the share- 
holder), and the individual conduct- 
ing business as a sole proprietor or 
as a member of a partnership. 


We are all familiar with the fact 
that the individual and the partner 
pay as individuals on all the earnings 
of the business, whether they are dis- 
tributed or not, while the corporate 
shareholder pays only on the divi- 
dends that he receives. Therefore, 
we have inequality ; and that inequal- 
ity exists with respect to the earn- 
ings of corporate business which are 
not distributed in dividends to the 
stockholders and thus made subject 
to the individual surtax. 


The committees with which I have 
been associated have had one prin- 
cipal thing in mind. That has been 
equality of distribution of the tax 
burden on business income. We be- 
lieve thoroughly in the principle of 
ability to pay. Now, when we say 
“ ability to pay,” we mean the ability 
of the individual to pay taxes be- 
cause the individual is the only unit 
that has real ability to pay. And, 
therefore, any taxation which uses 
the individual as the unit is a system 
of taxation by which ability to pay 
can be recognized and taxes assessed 
on that basis. 


INCOME TAX HAS COME TO STAY 


In 1912 the country changed its 
Constitution to provide for the taxa- 
tion of income by the Federal Gov- 
ernment ; and it does not seem likely 


that this power will be relinquished. 

Great Britain has had income tax- 
ation for many years. We have had 
progressive taxation of income in 
this country since 1913, and the prin- 
ciple of using net income as the 
measure of ability to pay has grown 
to be so generally recognized, and 
has come to be so large a factor in 
raising governmental revenue, that 
it is quite safe to say that we may 
expect to pay Federal taxes on that 
basis for many years to come, par- 
ticularly in view of our tremendous 
revenue requirements. 

There is one other point right 
along this line, and that is the cor- 
poration income tax. Under the cor- 
poration income tax, we have with 
us the old principle (discarded in 
1916, with respect to all other in- 
come) of withholding at the source. 
Under this principle the corporation 
pays the normal tax in behalf of its 
stockholders. Now, that causes the 
small stockholder particularly to lose 
the benefit of his exemption which 
the law entitles him to; to lose the 
benefit of his preferential rate on the 
first four thousand over exemption 
and requires him, in effect, to bear 
the full normal rate on all the earn- 
ings of his investment in the corpora- 
tion. 

We believe that the corporate in- 
come tax should be done away with 
and in its stead that the individual 


- shareholders should be permitted to 


pay their own normal tax. Divi- 
dends, as you know, are now exempt 
from the normal tax. Let the share- 
holders pay their own tax instead of 
having it withheld at the source, 
with the consequent inequalities. 


Inequalities as between the share- 
holder, the partner and the individ- 
ual can be solved in one of three 
ways: r 

1. A total exemption for all savings. 
Much could be said in favor of this, and 
it has been said on numerous occasions. 
Although it would encourage thrift by the 
exemption from the surtax of savings, 
yet it would cause a very serious loss in 
revenue ; and it is felt that the revenue 
requirements of the Government will not 
permit of the exemption of so large a 
portion of the income of the country. 

2. The second way is to go around the 
other side and tax the saved income of 
the corporate shareholder on the same 


basis as we now tax the saved income of 
the partner and the individual; to go on 
and tax on the same basis the saved in- 
come of the corporate shareholder, will 
give you equality or substantially so. 

3. Probably the best outcome should be 
a combination of the two. 

The Industrial Conference Board 
recommends a limitation of the sur- 
tax—if you please, a limitation on 
surtax that will not make necessary 
such very high rates on corporate 
undistributed earnings for equalizing 


. purposes. 


I would suggest something along 
these lines: That the corporate in- 
come tax as such should cease and 
dividends in the hands of sharehold- 
ers should be subject to the normal 
income tax as well as surtax; and a 
graduated tax (at rates comparable 
with the surtax rates paid by indi- 
viduals and partners on the earnings 
of their business which are rein- 
vested or remain undistributed) 
should be paid by corporations upon 
the current net income not distrib- 
uted in dividends or made subject, 
in the hands of the shareholder, to 
the individual income tax. In con- 
nection with that, there should be an 
option permitted which would let 
corporations elect to pay as partners, 
or corporate shareholders elect to 
pay as partners. That would take 
care of all that mass of closely held 
corporations, for if they elected to 
pay as partners, absolute equality 
would be obtained as between those 
shareholders and partners conduct- 
ing similar enterprises. 

Now just to summarize. I want 
to drive these points home: The 
individual is the unit to which in- 
come taxation should be applied 
when you recognize ability to pay as 
the basis of taxation. Just as far 
as possible, let the individual pay his 
own taxes instead of having some- 
body else take it out before he 
gets it. What is the necessity of 
using the corporation as collection 
agencies? That is what you are do- 


‘ing, and that principle has been 


largely discarded. It was discarded 
in 1916 with respect to all other 
kinds of income—wages, rents, sal- 
aries. The taxes all used to be with- 
held at the source, and now it is done 
only on dividends and that also 
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should be discarded. Let the indi- 
vidual pay: his own tax. 

This tax on the saved income of 
the corporation should be made to 
yield substantial equality. It might 
be based on the percentage of the 
total current net income remaining 
undistributed, and consequently free 
from the individual income tax. 
That would do entirely away with 
your determination of invested capi- 
tal which has caused so much 
trouble. There is merit to that basis 
of determination, and it would be 
very simple indeed to compute the 
tax; and in the great majority of 
cases absolute equity would be ac- 
complished, and in all cases substan- 
tial equity for the shareholder, the 
idea underlying these plans being to 
tax all the income of the country 
once and only once. 

Now, if after paying this undis- 
tributed earnings tax those particu- 
lar earnings were later distributed, 
they should go to the individual as 
tax free income because they have 
already borne their proper amount 
of tax. Of course, provisions which 
would require that dividends be de- 
clared from the most recent earnings 
would protect the plan from evasion. 


Buffalo in Full Swing 


Buffalo.—The activities of the Buffalo 
Association are now in full swing. At 
the first dinner of the season, held at 
the Ellicott Club, Prof. ‘Horace Secrist, 
of Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill., was the speaker. He gave an ex- 
cellent address on “Business Statistics 
and Their Interpretation.” He believes 
that many business matters. can be re- 
duced to an exact science, and that sta- 
tistics accurately kept over an extended 
period will greatly aid in determining the 
trend of business affairs. 

The noon luncheons are deservedly pop- 
ular and attendance is increasing. Frank 
M. Williams, State Engineer, recently 
gave an address on “ Barge Canals,” 
which was of particular interest to Buf- 
falo business men. 

R. M. Gidney, manager of the Buf- 
falo branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, recently talked on “Credits and 
Prices,” discussing the relation between 
the Federal Reserve action and price re- 
ductions. Contending that this influence 
is sometimes overestimated, he  sub- 
mitted the fact that the world prices have 
been nearly parallel with our own as to 
rise and fall. 

The Credit Forum opened on Nov. 12, 
the speaker being Wm. F. Chase, treas- 
urer of the Citizens’ Commercial Trust 
Company, on “ Credits.” 

The Credit Department Methods Com- 
mittee, of which Homer F. Sanford, of 
the Corrugated Bar Company, is chair- 
man, is planning an exhibit of a model 
credit department to be held at the Cal- 
umet Building, Dec. 9 to 11. A day’s 
work will be put through, the exhibit 
showing the handling of the order, check- 
ing of credit, posting accounts, balancing 
the ledgers and sending out the state- 
ments. The association will have the co- 


operation of a number of office appliance 
concerns. 





When Preparing Tax 
Returns 


Consult This Internal Revenue Rul- 


ing on Inventories and Net 
Loss 


By Jean LeBlanc 


‘THE following digest of the Novem- 
ber ruling of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue on the basis of taking 
inventories and on the question of net 
loss will be of assistance to credit men 
who are preparing tax returns for their 
concerns. 


The complete ruling of the Commis- 
sioner may be had by applying to the 
National’ Association of Credit Men, 41 
Park Row, New York. 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has approved and published the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Appeals 
and Review of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. The recommendation is as 
follows: 


“The committee therefore recommends that 
Memorandum No. 38 be modified to the ex- 
tent that where is can be shown that market 
at the close of 1918 and 1919 was above cost 
the tax payer may now elect to take his in- 
ventory upon a cost or market basis which- 
ever is lower, provided that such practice is 
consistently adhered to in the future, but that 
the memorandum in question stands, so far 
as it applies to those cases where there was 
an opportunity to take inventories at a figure 
lower than cost because market was lower 
than cost at the close of 1918 or 1919 and 
consequently there was a real election to 
continue upon a cost basis. (Ruling 13-20 
804, modified).” 


Memorandum 38 which is thus modified 
reads as follows: 

“If inventories have been taken in the 
past on the basis of cost and request is now 
made to change to cost or market whichever 
is lower, the reasons for the request should 
be carefully scrutinized and the request re- 
fused if it appears that the principal reason 
therefor is to reduce the tax payable for 
1919.” 


The reasons for this decision by the 
committee which is accepted by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, are given 
in the Committee’s words: 

“The committee has given careful con- 
sideration to the question and has reached 
the conclusion that since in so many instances 
the taxpayer has had no real election but 
has been forced to take his inventory on 
either basis at cost, since cost was lower 
than market, the taxpayer who for this reason 
has prior to this year had no real election 
but now desires to change to the basis of cost 
or market whichever is lower, should be per- 
mitted to do so.” 


Under the old ruling the taxpayer’s re- 
quest for permission to change the basis 
of valuing inventories from cost, to cost 
or market whichever is lower, would have 
been refused in virtually every case. 

Under the new ruling the taxpayer 
may change to the basis of cost or market 
whichever is lower, where it can be shown 
that market at the close of 1918 and 
1919 was above cost, and if the tax- 
payer adheres to this practice in the 
future. The old memorandum No. 38 
stands however in cases where there was 
an opportunity to take inventories at a 
figure lower than cost, because market 
was lower than cost at the close of 1918 
or 1919. 


Net Loss. 


The question of net loss accruing 
after January 1, 1920, cannot be solved by 
any decision of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, but will Lave to be rem- 
edied by legislative enactment. 
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First Aeroplane Member 


Lincoln—The Lincoln association in 
taking into the membership the firm of 
Harding, Zook & Ball, claims the honor 
of receiving into membership the first 
aeroplane concern that has joined the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. The 
secretary in announcing this states that 
if any had ever felt that Lincoln is be- 
hind the times, this bit of news should 
remove any such stigma. 


Another member received at this meet- 
ing was J. Frank Barr of the Federated 
Merchants Mutual Insurance Co., who 
was one of the four who issued the first 
call for the formation of the Lincoln 
association. Mr. Barr, on being intro- 
duced, told of the difficulties which con- 
fronted the organization in its first year 
and how they were overcome. 


There was a discussion on general busi- 
ness conditions led by W. A. Selleck and 
A. H. Powell spoke on “ Mistakes I Have 
Made in Credit Granting.” Mr. Powell 
pointed out how he had avoided mistakes 
in credit granting through his close touch 
with credit men through the Lincoln or- 
ganization. 


N. Lieberman reviewed briefly the work 
of the Atlantic City convention and urged 
that the members make use of the ad- 
justment and collection departments of 
the Omaha and Lincoln associations and 
thus assure the success of that depart- 
ment under its new manager. 





A Tax on Undistributed 
Income 
(Continued from page 14) 


. ing from $100,000 to $10,000,000 and 


over. It is proposed to tax all un- 
distributed income in excess of 
$5,000 and not in excess of 10 per 
cent. of the invested capital at the 
rate of 10 per cent. regardless of the 
amount of capital in the business. 
This is for the reason that 10 per 
cent. is the lowest rate under the in- 
come tax law that would probably 
be paid by the stockholders on cor- 
porate income in excess of $5,000 
of all corporations regardless of size 
if the income were distributed. 


The next bracket proposed is 
where the undistributed earnings ex- 
ceed 10 per cent. of the investment 
but do not exceed 30 per cent. In 
that bracket corporations with an in- 
vestment of $10,000,000 and over 
would be taxed at the rate of 30 per 
cent., whereas a corporation with an 
investment of less than $100,000 
would be taxed at the rate of only 
15 per cent. The same principle is 
carried out throughout all the 
brackets beyond the first with the re- 
sult that corporations with large in- 
vestments retaining in the business 
more than 10 per cent. of the in- 
vested capital are taxed at a higher 
rate than corporations with small in- 
vestments. This is for the sole pur- 
pose of protecting small business and 
making it possible for small business 


under the law to compete with large 
business. 
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Why We Rejected the Sales Tax 


Position of National Industrial Conference Board Tax 
Committee Stated by Committee’s Vice-Chairman 
at Second Tax Conference, October 22 


E appreciate that perhaps 
no conclusion of the 
committee has caused 
greater disappointment 

among more people than the conclu- 
sion that it could not recommend 
something in the nature of a general 
sales tax; and I'll let the secret out 
of the bag by saying, in the first 
place, that the committee itself is 
profoundly disappointed at the ne- 
cessity for its conclusion. 

I do not overstate the matter when 
I say that when your committee was 
organized and got down to work last 
spring, a very large majority of the 
members—and I am not sure but 
every member—hoped, and _ tenta- 
tively believea, that the way out of 
our difficulties was to propose some 
sort of sales tax, and that very 
likely the principal job we had be- 
fore us was to study the tax matter 
so as to determine the form in which 
we would recommend it. 

There was on the committee no 
vociferous objector to the sales tax. 
There was on the committee nobody 
who was loaded to kill it. We 
started in upon the assumption that 
we were going to work something 
out in the form of a ‘sales tax. We 
invited various well-informed people 
to come before us. We reached out 


and got printed matter and manu-° 


scripts ; we made investigations ; and 
slowly, but steadily, the committee 
was driven to the inevitable conclu- 
sion that it, representing a large body 
of business men, intelligent people in 
this country, could not recommend 
any form of a sales tax, except as 
related to a few specific articles. 

_ Now, my task here is merely to 
indicate the kind of reasoning that 
we went through, and the kind of 
facts or reasoning which so im- 
pressed us. The objections which 
we found to a general sales tax may 
be classified, roughly, into minor and 
major. The minor objections are: 
That we have had no experience of 
it in this country. Now, we didn’t 
pay very much attention to that. Of 
somewhat greater importance is the 
fact that the Taxing Department of 
the Government is not organized to 


By Charles A. Andrews 


Treasurer, Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co., Gloucester, Mass. 


administer a sales tax, and that to 
reorganize the Taxing Department 
so that it could administer a new tax, 
untried in this country, would be a 
very difficult and serious undertak- 
ing. That isn’t of primary impor- 
tance, however. 


PROPOSED FORMS OF SALES TAX 


The sales tax is proposed in two 
or three, or perhaps more, possible 
forms: A general turn-over tax, re- 
lating to every turn-over of mer- 
chandise, and services, and capital 
assets, and everything else. That 
suggestion makes it a cumulative tax, 
so that on the article of merchandise 
which has passed through six hands 
there would be in connection with 
each turn-over a separate tax, and 
the tax would become pyramided by 
the time it reached the consumer, if 
the tax were passed on to the con- 
sumer. 

Other forms are that the tax 
should relate only to merchandise; 
that there should be excluded the 
capital assets; that services should 
be excluded; that it should be ap- 
plied only to those things which in 
daily life we buy and consume. 

Stil: another form is a tax levied 
upon the difference between the pur- 
chase price and the selling price for 
a given period, in the hands of the 
merchant, the manufacturer, the re- 
tailer, the jobber—everybody else. 
And, of course, there is opportunity 
for all sorts of variation between the 
extreme limit of the general turn- 
over tax and the most restricted 
form suggested. 

The difficulties of administration, 
the difficulties of definition, the diffi- 
culties of exceptions to the rule, to 
a greater or less extent in any law 
providing for general sales or turn- 
over tax, would vary markedly in ac- 
cordance with the kind of a sales 
tax that was imposed; but they 
would all be there, to a greater or 
less extent, and this is worthy of con- 
sideration. : 

Nevertheless, when the Committee 
had progressed thus far in its studies 
and deliberations we had not con- 
cluded that, because of those minor 


difficulties, we shouid reject the idea 
of a general sales tax. Our conclu- 
sion was reached when we had made 
what we considered a sufficiently 
careful examination of the nature of 
the tax, and who was gotng to pay it. 

Now, I presume a month could be 
spent in disagreement as to who is 
going to pay a sales tax-——as to the 
extent to which it will be transferred, 
so that it will be paid by the ultimate 
consumer. I presume we could never 
get together in complete agreement 
as to whether it was all going to be 
paid by the ultimate consumer, or 
only a part of it; or as to whether it 
was all going to be paid by the pro- 
ducer, and the jobber, and the re- 
tailer, and none of it by the con- 
sumer. 

We may make, however (and the 
Committee did make in its study) 
two antagonistic assumptions. We 
rejected the sales tax upon the basis 
of both of those assumptions, but for 
different reasons. 

Let us assume that a sales tax, 
however it is framed, whether it is 
the all-inclusive kind, the general 
turnover tax, or whether it is a very 
much restricted kind—let us assume 
that the tax is passed on and eventu- 
ally paid by the consumer. Now, that 
is a violent assumption; but it is all 
passed on and paid by the consumer, 
or it is not; or it partly 1s, and partly 
is not. I guess we can all agree on 
that! 


IF THE CONSUMER PAYS IT ALL 


First, let us assume that it is all 
passed on to the consumer. We then 
reject the tax in our recommenda- 
tions, because it is all passed on to 
the consumer; we haven’t the nerve, 
as good citizens—which we believe 
wé are, and are trying to be—to say 
to a body of business men in this 
country, who are suggesting that 
business be relieved from a billion 
dollars of excess profits tax, that we 
propose a tax which will cause the 
billion to be paid by the ultimate con- 
sumer. That is such a violent di- 
vergence from the principle of pay- 
ment on the basis of ability to pay, 
that we cannot ask this body of busi- 
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ness men to get behind that sort of 
a tax. 

We believe that in this day and 
generation—and following the 
World War, instead of following the 
Napoleonic Wars—that it is not good 
citizenship and not sound economics 
to propese seriously to the Congress 
of the United States a tax of a billion 
dollars, or two, or three (no one 
knows how much it would produce), 
to be paid by the ultimate consumer, 
and that organized business be ex- 
cused from its one billion dollars of 
excess profits tax. 


IF CONSUMER DOES NOT PAY IT ALL 


Secondly, perhaps the sales tax is 
not paid by the ultimate consumer. 
There are those who argue that it is 
not; that in any case in a buyers’ 
market it cannot be passed on to be 
paid by the ultimate consumer, and 
that the tax will remain and be an 
operating cost of the original payer 
thereof, of the merchant, the manu- 
facturer, the jobber. 


Well, let us assume that the tax all 
remains with the original payer of it, 
and that it is not passed on. Does it 
then become a tax we can justify 
ourselves in recommending to Con- 
gress? Your committee says, “ No.” 

Why? If the tax remains with the 
individual or concern which original- 
ly pays it, and he is not able to pass 
it on, it becomes a tax measured, al- 
though not so stated, in terms of his 
gross receipts, and as such, in the 
opinion of your committee, it is open 
to such serious objections that we 
cannot ask Congress to pass it. 

A tax on gross receipts which 
leaves out of the equation all the dif- 
ference in cost of the conduct of 
your business as compared to mine 
(perhaps it takes 90 per cent of my 
gross receipts to conduct my business 
and pay my expenses; perhaps it 
takes 50 per cent, or 70 per cent, or 
95 per cent of yours) is an unjustifi- 
able tax. If we have a tax which re- 
mains with the first payer thereof, 
and he cannot pass it along, we have 
a tax paid out of, measured up to, 
compared with his gross receipts; 
and there immediately develops the 
most extreme inequality between you 
and me, tax payers, where the 
amount of this tax in my case takes 
40 per cent or 50 per cent of my net 
income, and of yours takes 1 per 
cent, or 2 per cent, or 3 per cent, or 
5 per cent of your net income. 

The establishment of a tax like 
that would, in the opinion of your 
committee, produce such inequalities 
that our dissatisfaction with the ex- 
cess profits tax would be as nothing. 
We would find ourselves in the face 
of those inequalities vastly more dis- 
ag than we have been hereto- 

ore. 


Now it is not probable, of course, 
that immediately a sales tax of any 


form would be all passed on to the. 


consumer, or that it would all remain 
with the original payer. It is prob- 
able that some of both things would 
happen; and that the amount which 
happened in any given case would be 
slightly different from the amount in 
any other case. 

Perhaps the tax, so far as it related 
to sugar, we will say, would all go 


. to the consumer, and perhaps the tax, 


as related to silk stockings, would all 
remain with the original payer. There 
wouldn’t be any uniform rule, but the 
tax would pass along, to some extent, 
and it would remain to some extent, 
as a cost of the original payer there- 
of. In either case, if it becomes a 
tax upon consumption, without rela- 
tion to ability to pay, we, your com- 
mittee, are against it, and we do not 
think that the business men of this 
country ought to suggest to Congress 
that the deficit caused by the aboli- 
tion of the excess profits tax shall be 
made up by a tax, in whole or in part 
to be paid upon the basis of the ne- 
cessity for consumption, and without 
relation to the basis of ability to pay. 

But if the tax remains with the 
original payer, and is not passed on, 
we think that the business men of 
this country ought not, for their own 
best interests and for the interests of 
equality among all classes of tax 
payers, to father a scheme which will 
cause the most profound differences 
in terms of net income, from which 
taxes ought to be paid, as between 
different concerns whose costs of do- 
ing business, one with the other, vary 
so much, And this fundamental ob- 
jection is an economic objection. 

We have set forth in our report, 
under various headings, objections to 
the sales tax, but to sum them up, we 
find it an uneconomic tax, indefensi- 
ble if it is paid by the ultimate con- 
sumer, equally indefensible (but for 
quite other reasons) if it is not paid 
by the ultimate consumer, but by the 
original payer, thus becoming a tax 
upon gross receipts, without relation 
to the question of the cost of his do- 
ing business. 

We do not believe that a general 
sales tax, however restricted, is justi- 
flable at the present time, and we can- 
not ask it; but, on the other hand, we 
urge that business men, this group of 
business men, do not give it their ad- 
herence. 

Your committee was not at all in- 
fluenced by what might be called po- 
litical considerations, and I do not 
intend to inject into this discussion 
anything in the nature of political 
considerations. Nevertheless, it is a 
fact that the question of a sales tax 
has been before Congress no later 
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than last year, when it was proposed, 
as a method for raising money, to 
pay the proposed bonus to the re- 
turned boys, and was rejected as a 
party measure in the House. I forget 
which party it was that rejected it, 
but one of them did, and maybe both. 
At the time the excess profits tax was 
originally devised, the committees of 
the House and Senate gave most ser- 
ious consideration to the sales tax, 
and rejected it. . 


I express no opinion as to whether 
it would be possible to persuade 
either political party to father the 
sales tax, but I merely express the 
opinion of your committee, that if it 
were the easiest thing in the world 
to get, we business men ought not to 
ask for it. 


It is uneconomic in its nature; it is 
indefensible, in our opinion, in the 
twentieth century, if it is a general 
tax on all consumption ; and for othe: 
reasons it is equally indefensible if it 
becomes a tax on terms of gross re- 
ceipts, which term means nothing, so 
far as it relates to the ability to pay 
taxes. 


Free Trips to Convention! 


Cincinnati.—Twenty-four new mem- 
bers have been added to the rolls of the 
Cincinnati association so far in the pres- 
ent campaign. This organization is hav- 
ing especially good success in holding 
members obtained in previous years. 
Whenever a man resigns he is visited by 
the Holding Committee which tries to 
induce him to remain a member. Among 
the membership prizes offered so far are 
three transportations to the next con- 
vention and two sterling silver wrist 
watches valued at sixty dollars each. 
The Burroughs Adding Machine Co., the 
Dalton Adding Machine Co., and the 
Underwood Typewriter Co. are among 
the latest to join the local ranks. 


Trade with England 


Philadelphia—The need for close co- 
operation between England and_ the 
United States was the principal note 
struck in an address by Gerald Camp- 
bell, British Consul at Philadelphia, at the 
Forcign Export Club of the Associa- 
tion. The present crisis, he declared, is 
too serivus for petty jealousy, either po- 
litical or commercial, and a cut-throat 
policy in the relations between England 
and the United States will only do harm 
to both. Labor in England, he said, is in 
the hands of agitators and radicals, but 
if a real dislocation ever comes, the 
moderate men among British labor will 
surprise the world by the way they get 
their backs against the wall and settle 
the situation. 

The restriction of credit had played its 
part in hurting British export trade, he 
said, but the bankers seem now to be 
showing more sympathy and would prob- 
ably soon be granting credit demands 
based on legitimate grounds for produc- 
tion intended for export. There is, he 
said, little cause for pessimism because 
there are signs in England of a gradual 
return to normal adjustment of supply and 
demand and an availability of increased 
exportable surplus. 
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When Prices Are Falling | 
Credit Men Must Study Local Conditions 
By Russell D. Kilborn 


Department of Economics, University of Nebraska 


N ARRIVING at his decisions 

the credit man avails himself of 

information obtained from va- 

rious sources. What import- 
ance ought he to attach to falling 
prices ? 

In answering that question it is 
best to begin with a simple case and 
then proceed to the more complex. 
Let us assume that the credit man of 
the J. E. Shoe Company, a manu- 
facturing concern located at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., after making a care- 
ful investigation decides to extend 
credit to the amount of $5,000 to 
John Doe, a retail shoe dealer in 
Harrisburg, Pa. Scarcely have the 
goods been shipped when the leading 
leather companies of the United 
States announce that the condition 
of trade is such that they have cut 
the price of leather by one-half. Be 
it understvod that this is the only 
commodity whose price, because of 
some conditions connected with the 
feather business, has, fallen. As a 
result of this announcement the 
shoe-buying public stops buying and 
makes the old shoes serve for a 
longer period. The consuming pub- 
lic reasons that if the retailer raised 
the prices of the shoes he had in 
stock after he learned that new stock 
would cost him more and thereby 
profited from a rise in the price of 
shoes, that he ought to take less 
profit, even a loss, when the value of 
the shoes he has on hand has been 
decreased because of a fall in the 
price of leather. In this the public 
is logically correct. As a result, the 
shoe dealer is unable to sell the shoes 
‘at the price he had counted upon. 
Either his profit has been dimin- 
ished, or he takes a loss. As a 
result he may be, and generally is, 
unable to meet his obligations. Col- 
lections are slow.. A good credit man 
will anticipate such conditions and 
plan accordingly. 

The above is a concrete illustra- 
tion of a fall in the price of one com- 
modity, sold by a manufacturer. Let 
us consider a case where a drop in 
the price of a commodity from whose 
sale the entire buying power of the 
community is derived. Take the 
case of an agricultural community 
where the farmers raise but one crop, 
corn. Let us assume that, as a re- 
sult of favorable weather and other 
conditions, the corn crop of this com- 
munity, as of the entire nation, is a 
large one. But the increase in the 


size of the crop is more than offset 
by the decrease in the price -per 
bushel of corn. Or, as the mathema- 
tician would put it, the one variable 
(the price per bushel of corn) has 
decreased more than the other varia- 
ble (the total number of bushels) 
has increased. The result is that the 
value of the total crop is less than 
the value of former crops when there 
were fewer bushels in the former 
crops. This result, called by econ- 
omists the paradox of value, is not 
an unusual one, for it has happened 
several times in the United States. 
How does that situation affect the 
work of the credit man? 

The credit man must be extremely 
careful in granting credits to retail- 
ers or dealers selling goods in that 
community. In fact, the retailers are 
apt to be optimistic in buying be- 
cause they read and learn about the 
favorable crop conditions and feel 
sure that thefe will be a big demand 
for goods. It is not the number of 
bushels of corn that determines the 
buying power of that community 
but the value of the corn crop. This 
value having decreased, the buying 
power of that community is de- 
creased, because it pays for its goods 
with its product, corn. This fact the 
credit man cannot afford to ignore; 
he must give it due weight in making 
his decisions. Let us now combine 
the essential facts of the two illus- 
trations, manufacturing and agricui- 
tural. That means that the retailer 
located in a community whose buy- 
ing power is to be found in the 
value of corn, has on hand some 
shoes which he bought at the old and 
high price and that the price of corn 
has dropped. What importance 
ought the credit man of the shoe 
house to attach to this condition? It 
is quite evident that if the credit 
man were to ignore this fact he 
would be liable to plunge his firm 
into financial difficulties. The buy- 
ing power of many people in this 
case has been decreased, and the 
price of shoes has fallen. Conse- 
quently, the retailer will have diffi- 
culty in selling his goods and meet- 
ing his obligations promptly. 

The case cited above is of special 
importance to the credit man whose 
firm sells all or part of its goods 
to the people living in the agricul- 
tural states. That would include 
firms selling goods that can be used 
only by farmers as well as the ordi- 
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nary goods that every consumer 
uses. It would mean that credits ex- 
tended to dealers living in such 
states as North Dakota, Kansas, 
Nebraska and lowa must be care- 
fully watched because their material 
prosperity is closely bound up with 
a particular farm product. 

When we have a falling price level 
in the manufacturing states the prob- 
lem is more complex because of the 
complexity of the interests involved. 
{ know of no state that manufac- 
tures one particular commodity in 
the way that some of the agricultural 
states produce one particular prod- 
uct. There is, to be sure, in the 
United States many a city that is 
the center for the manufacture of 
one commodity only. Gloversville, 
N. Y., exists because we buy and 
wear gloves; and the people of South 
Omaha, Neb., are dependent on the 
meat business. But that is not true 
of the manufacturing states as a 
whole. Therefore a fall in the price 
level of a particular commodity pro- 
duced in a manufacturing state has 
not the same importance for the 
credit man as a drop in the price 
of a commodity produced by an agri- 
cultural state. In fact, it is not un- 
til the price of one particular prod- 
uct, labor, has fallen (either because 
of a reduction in the daily rate of 
wages, or of a reduction in the num- 
ber of working hours per day or in 
the number of working days per 
week, or both), that the thing be- 
comes important for the credit man. 
This condition of lower wages may 
obtain widely in the future and is 
already present in some cases, if we 
can judge from the newspaper re- 
ports. Where it already exists the 
credit man ought to take it into ac- 
count, and he ought to anticipate it 
in many other instances. 

When all commodity prices, in- 
cluding rent, wages, interest and 
profits, have fallen or are falling the 
credit man must be exceptionally 
careful in making his decisions if 
the firm is to remain solvent and 
make profits. In such a period the 
weak and inefficient firms are weeded 
out and drop by the wayside. Such 
weak firms are able to make goods 
and profits and pay dividends during 
a period of high prices because they 
are carried on with the flood. Their 
profits are of the accidental variety. 
Such weak firms cannot stand the 
pressure of falling prices and they 
fall with the price level. Unwise ex- 
tension of credit is one of the causes 
contributing to their downfall. By 
wise extension of credit the credit 
man may overcome this difficulty and 
assist his firm in weathering the 
storm and making profits. 
























































































































































































































































































































































Country-wide News of 
Credit Men 


Credit Waste Cut Down 


Chicago.—Samuel C. Osborne, chair- 
man of the Membership Committee of 
the Chicago Association of Credit Men, 
is wasting no time in stirring up his fel- 
low-members to get back of the effort 
to increase the membership of the Asso- 
ciation. At a recent meeting he pointed 
out what the Association is doing to cut 
down the great waste in credits, and how 
it is educating young men who are com- 
ing forward in credit work to pass more 
intelligently upon their credits than did 
the credit men of the past who had not 
the advantage of the others’ experience. 


J. F. O'Keefe, chairman of the Credit 
Education and Management Committee, 
told of the splendid progress being made 
by the National Institute of Credit, and 
particularly of the Chicago chapter. 
Right now, he said, the financial state- 
ment is the special point of study, for 
the credit grantor today needs the best 
possible information regarding a buyer’s 
affairs; he must know how his inventory 
stands and know of his commitments, 
must be in a position to compare a state- 
ment of the present with the statement 
of a few months ago. 


A speaker of the evening was. Senator 
Joseph Irwin France, of Maryland, who 
spoke on the League of Nations in an- 
swer to the arguments made by Senator 
Hitchcock at a previous meeting. Whether 
one believes in the League or not, he said, 
depends on how he reads it; if he reads 
it with hope he is apt to believe it, but 
if he reads it as a credit man reads a 
statement, as a lawyer reads a contract, 
the attitude toward the League will be 
quite different. He said that the treaty 
was an imperialistic treaty and not a 
liberty treaty. 


Credit Education Meeting 


Chicago.—The Chicago association last 
month had its initial credit education meet- 
ing for the 1920-21 season. The general 
subject was “ Sources of Credit Informa- 
tion,” the discussion being led by C. N. 
McWhorter, of R. G. Dun & Co., who 
spoke from the agencies’ standpoint. He 
described how reports are handled in his 
great agency. Mr. McWhorter was intro- 
duced by Kingman Douglass, a grandson 
of Benjamin Douglass, an organizer of the 
R. G. Dun & Co. 


E. B. Moran, of the interchange de- 
partment of the National Association, 
treated the subject from the ledger-ex- 
perience point of view, and described both 
the local and the central bureau systems. 
Over 350 members of the association and 
their assistants were present. 


Vice-Pres. W. B. Cross 
Honored 


Duluth.—The Duluth association to ex- 
press its regard for W. B. Cross of F. A. 
Patrick & Company first vice-president of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
at a recent meeting presented him with 
a silver water pitcher and tray, suitably 
engraved. Mr. Cross is the dean of the 
Duluth association, having for seventeen 
years been a factor in its up-building, 


and one who has done more than any 
other member to make the Duluth asso- 
ciation an important part of the National 
organization. 


Jaynes on Taxation 


Fort Wayne.—E. H. Jaynes, of the 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland, a 
member of the Taxation Committee of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
gave an analysis and criticism of the In- 
come Tax Law and Excess Profits Tax 
Law at a crowded meeting of the Fort 
Wayne Association in October. He set 
forth clearly the general principles of a 
new tax law being proposed by the Tax- 
ation Committee. The Fort Wayne As- 
sociation was keenly alive to Mr. Jaynes’ 
suggestions, and there was ‘a lively dis- 
cussion of this fundamental subject. 


Visited Interchange 


Bureaus 


Grand Rapids.—With a view to per- 
forming bigger and better service to its 
members, the officers of the Grand Rapids 
association had its secretary and bureau 
manager, Frank V. Blakely, visit managers 
of bureaus in nearby cities. His first call 
was upon Manager Montgomery of the 
adjustment bureau of the Detroit associa- 
tion, then upon Secretary Cauley and Com- 
missioner Keller at Cleveland, Manager 
Divine at Louisville and finally the trip 
was extended to St. Louis for a conference 
with Manager Moran of the Central Credit 
Interchange Bureau. Every facility was 
extended Mr. Blakely at each point, and 
he returned home feeling repaid for the 
trip and better able than heretofore to 
serve in building up the Grand Rapids or- 
ganization. 


The members of the Grand Rapids as- 
sociation were active in the celebration of 
Fire Prevention Day. Among those who 
spoke at important meetings were: Secre- 
etary F. V. Blakely, H. W. TenBroek and 
I. F. Rogers, all members of the Grand 
Rapids association. 





Prosperous and Growing 


Indianapolis—Dwight A. Murphy of 
the City Trust Company was elected Pres- 
ident of the Indianapolis Association of 
Credit Men at the annual meeting. 


Other officers elected were John C. 
Rugenstein of the Indianapolis News, 
First Vice-President; Charles E. Sullivan 
of the Merchants National Bank, Second 
Vice President; and John M. Caswell of 
the Diamond Chain Co., Treasurer. 


_ Edward G. Holmes in his address as re- 
tiring President reported a highly pros- 
perous year and a steadily increasing 
membership. 


Organizing in Jamestown, 
, e & 


_ Jamestown.—Believing that this city is 
in need of a local association of credit 
men, a committee of several prominent 
business men is now at work organizing 
such a body. This new local movement 
is a result of the visit to Jamestown by 
Robert E. Lee and Arnold A. Mowbray, 
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of the National office, who addressed a 
luncheon meeting at the Hotel Samuels 
recently when the aims, record and 
achievements of the national institution 
were outlined. The visitors were sent 
here by National Secretary-Treasurer 
Tregoe at the request of several local bus- 
iness men. F. Arthur Turnquist, of the 
Art Metal Construction Company, and D. 
F. Howe, secretary of the Board of Com- 
merce, are among the leading workers in 
the formation of a local association. It is 
believed that such a body will be organ- 
ized within a month. 





Koelsch and Tregoe on the 


Situation 


Newark.—President W. F. H. Koelsch 
and Secretary J. H. Tregoe spoke at a 
recent meeting of the Newark association, 
and led a discussion on the general busi- 
ness situation. They pointed out that the 
days of large profits are past and that 
business men will have the task of their 
lives in keeping their plants running dur- 
ing the coming winter. There will, Mr. 
Tregoe said, be unemployment here just 
as there has been in other countries; that 
it is the way readjustment has of trans- 
ferring men from unessential to essential 
industry. He declared that the destruction 
of an immense volume of capital will make 
it impossible for society to live at the 
rate that it enjoyed prior to the war. 


The world, said the speakers, could not 
work itself out of the present difficulty 
by some bold stroke of genius but by 
the slow laborious process such as takes 
place in the healing of any deep wound. 
It is a time when the patient must live 
right and putehimself in harmony with 
fundamental economic laws and patientl) 
work out of the sick condition which 
war brought to the world. 


Mercantile Agency 


Service 


St. Joseph—The subject before the 
first fall meeting of the St. Joseph asso- 
ciation was “Mercantile Agency Service.” 
The discussion was in charge of the 
chairman of the Commercial Agency 
Committee, T. E. Arnhold, of Henry E. 
Bragg Leather Co. The Bradstreet Com- 
pany was represented by George H 
Steinmetz, and the Dun Company by W. 
F. Hartough, who told what it would 
mean in improving the service of the 
agencies if there were completer co- 
operation on the part of credit men. 
There were also reports from the inves- 
tigation and prosecution and federal tax- 
ation committees. P. E. Parrgtt who 
had just returned from a meeting of the 
board of directors of the National Asso- 
ciation, sketched the matters which had 
there been taken and outlined the Asso- 
ciation’s plans for the coming year. 


Bentrup Now Secretary- 
Manager 


__ St. Louis —G. F. Bentrup, former pres- 
ident of the St. Louis association, was 
elected at a joint meeting of the two 
boards to fill the office of secretary of 
the St. Louis association and also to fill 
the position of manager of the St. Louis 
Adjustment Bureau. Mr. Bentrup bas 
served the association in many capacities 
and always as an enthusiastic worker. He 
expects to be relieved of his duties with 
Koken Barber Supply Manufacturing Co., 
St. Louis, in the near future. 
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Wyman’s Interest in Foreign 
Trade 


Boston.—Walter F. Wyman, Sales and 
Export Manager, The Carter’s Ink Co. 
of Boston, and active in the foreign 
credit work of the National Association 
of Credit Men, pleads guilty to a charge 
of having published articles on exporting 
which contain more than a million words. 
He is the author of “ Direct Exporting,” 
“Selling American Goods to the World” 
and “The Henryville Stories.” He has 
been Honorary Chairman, Boston Ex- 
ort Round Table, Honorary President 
Scent Managers Club of New York, 
Chairman of Export Club of Boston, War 
Trade Board Conference, Foreign Bank- 
ing Conference, Foreign Credits Confer- 
ence, and has just become Chairman of 
the Foreign Magazine Board of the Asso- 
ciation of Magazines of North America. 

He has lectured on foreign trade before 
more than fifty Boards of Trade, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, schools, colleges and 
universities, and has aided in the forma- 
tion of twelve export organizations. 


In Printers’ Ink for November 4, Mr. 
Wyman writes on “ Many Ways of De- 
termining Foreign Credit Risks” and de- 
clares that losses are comparatively 
smaller than in domestic sales. He also 
describes the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 


Canal to Aid Freight 
Situation 


Buffalo —Frank M. Williams, Engineer 
of the State of New York, speaking to the 
members of the Buffalo association, an- 
nounced that the Erie Barge Canal was 
now completed, and urged that business 
men further the interests of the water- 
way by assisting in the organization of 
operating companies. He told how some 
of the larger companies of the state were 
preparing to make full use of the canal, 
thus indicating their complete faith in the 
purpose of the state to maintain a water- 
way. The state officials, he said, had done 
their utmost to get the canal ready to 
break the jam in the freight situation, 
and it is now up to the business men to 
operate and get the benefit out of the ex- 
penditure of $160,000,000 of the public 
money. There are four things for busi- 
ness men to do, he said: First, to urge 
upon the members of the legislature fa- 
vorable action for the appropriation of 
funds for terminal development; second, 
to assist in the organization of competent 
operating companies and in the building 
of barges; third,to divert freight to the 
canal; and, fourth, to urge similar action 
upon business friends and acquaintances. 
If this is done, he declared, the business 
earns of the state will reap large bene- 

ts. 


How Directors May Serve 
Association 


Cincinnati—C.. W. Dupuis, President 
of the Citizens National Bank, Cincinnati, 
a Director of the Cincinnati Association 
and of the National Association of Credit 
Men, says a fine way for directors of the 
Associations to help the work of the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit is for each di- 
rector and past president to give a lecture 
on some credit topic to the local chapter 
during the Institute year. Another method 
of solidifying the work is for at least 
one. director to pledge himself to be 
present at every meeting of the Associa- 
tion for the Institute. 


Join Forces with Dry Goods 
Men 


Cincinnati—The Cincinnati Dry Goods 
and Furnishing Goods Association is op- 
erating with the Central Credit Inter- 
change Bureau of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. At a recent meet- 
ing, that association approved and 
adopted the plan of the Central Inter- 
change Bureau,. whereby members re- 
port to the bureau all customers who 
“Return merchandise unjustly; counter- 
mand orders; take excessive or unjust 
discounts,” and have agreed to send a 
special letter to any offending firm after 


the receipt of three such complaints by 
the bureau. 


Enthusiasm for Trade 


Acceptance 


Dallas—The Dallas association has 
adopted the plan of selecting speakers for 
its monthly meetings from among its own 
members. At the October meeting the 
electrical line held attention. Henry 
Lange, of the Southwest General Electric 
Company, and A. V. Willett, of the West- 
ern Electric Company, both spoke on cred- 
its and collections in their line. 


Mr. Willett had just returned from a 
meeting of the credit men of his company 
held at Atlantic City, where he said he 
had been converted to the use of the trade 
acceptance. 


_ The November meeting of the associa- 
tion was devoted to the trade acceptance. 
This was an after effect of the enthusi- 


asm created at the previous meeting by 
Mr. Willett. 


“ Out for Action! ” 


Evansville—A determined drive to get 
new members is being planned by the 
Evansville Association of Credit Men. 
L. R. Halvorsen, treasurer of the Fault- 
less Caster Co., who is chairman of the 
Membership Committee, has mapped out 
an extensive program which will call for 
every member of the credit organization 
taking an active part. “Our committee 
has been well organized, and preparations 
are being made to launch a campaign 
which will be along the lines suggested by 
the National Membership Executive Com- 
mittee,” said Mr. Halvorsen in an inter- 
view. “We are expecting to begin by 
launching a personal campaign whereby 
members of the committee will write per- 
sonal letters to their friends who at the 
present time do not belong to the associa- 
tion. This letter writing drive will be 
followed up by personal visits. We’re out 
for action! We're going to go over the 
top! We realize that credit men should 
co-operate to-day as never before in the 
history of our country. We also know 
that it is only through close co-operation 
that the National Association, the Evans- 
ville Association and the credit man as an 
individual can develop, continue to func- 
tion and prosper.” 


Cancellations 


New York.—“ Cancellations” was the 
subject of the first fall meeting of the 
New York Credit Men’s Association, the 
discussion being led by E. W. McCul- 
lough, manager of the Fabricated Pro- 
duction Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and E. 
T. Gaudineer of the Irving National 
Bank. 

Mr. Gaudineer spoke on cancellations 
as affecting the banking and commercial 
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situation in various countries, particularly 
Cuba, Argentina, Colombia and Vene- 
zuela. He said that an epidemic of can- 
cellations is a sure sign of the repudia- 
tion of shipments afloat, requests for addi- 
tional time for meeting obligations or 
requests for price concessions. He 
pointed out that the banks through their 
sources of information keep in touch 
with trade centers in all parts of the 
world and are therefore able to advise 
clients as to the making of export ship- 
ments. 

Mr. McCullough declared that if orders 
and contracts become mere memoranda 
to be observed or disregarded at will, it 
would not require a vivid imagination 
to forecast the effect such a state of 
affairs would have on credit, indeed on 
the whole structure of business; for 
credit can thrive only where confidence 
exists, and anything that undermines 
confidence must be recognized as a 
serious danger. 


Part of our trouble has come, he said, 
from stretching to the point of indul- 
gence the meaning of the word “ service,” 
which has become so prominent a slogan 
in late years, an indulgence that permits 
the return of merchandise after goods 
have been received and put on the shelf 
just because they were slow in sale and 
not in demand. Such practice encourages 
the habit of “passing the buck,” and 
until we determine that the retailer, 
wholesaler and producer shall each carry 
for himself the responsibility which natu- 
rally belongs to him as a part of our eco- 
nomic system, we cannot expect to over- 
come the cancellation habit. It was hard, 
he said, in the advertising field to get 
across the idea of clean, dependable ad- 
vertising, but persistent cooperation and 
self-sacrifice proved that this could be 
done. The establishment of the sanctity 
of a contract by the sales and credit 
forces of the country can also be brought 
about through the application of the same 
kind of effort. 


Address by Washington 
Banker 


Washington.—Albedt S. Gatley, of the 
Lincoln National Bank of Washington, 
reviewed, at a recent luncheon of the 
Washington Association of Credit Men, 
the forty-sixth annual convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association. He de- 
clared that the year closed a brilliant ad- 
ministration under President Hawes, a 
man of action, who put untiring effort 
into placing banks and finance on a higher 
and more efficient basis. The Federal 
Reserve System was given complete ap- 
proval, and its officers commended in their 
successful effort to conserve the credit re- 
sources of the country and direct them 
to the most advantageous uses. 


The association took up the subject of 
taxes and urged the replacing of the Ex- 
cess Profits Tax with one that would be 
more easily administered and prove less 
of a burden on business. They also dis- 
cussed the transportation facilities of the 
country, and urged that our railroads be 
given every possible encouragement in the 
prompt transportation of products to their 
markets. Our agriculture received spe- 
cial attention, and as did particularly the 
part which bankers had performed, par- 
ticularly in those many communities where 
the type of farming calls for special 
financial help. 


The convention went on record as in 
favor of urging Congress to make appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture sufficiently liberal for the comple- 
tion of its important work. 
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The Latin-American Situation 


Its Relation to Credit Information 
By B. B. Tregoe 


Mgr., Foreign Credit Dept., National Association of Credit Men 


trade in Latin-America has 

undergone a radical change ‘in 
the last few months. Comparatively 
recently the raw commodities ex- 
ported by the West Indies, Central 
and South America were in world- 
wide demand, and the excellent 
prices received put Latin-American 
merchants on a sound financial basis 
and maintained exchange at its nor- 
mal rate. 


The sharp falling off in price of 
sugar, coffee, wool, hides and cocoa, 
together with the payment of the 
French and English loans, have 
wrought a decided, not to say seri- 
ous, change in the financial status of 
virtually every country of South 
America, Central America and the 
West Indies. 


The moratorium recently declared 
in Cuba has brought about a very 
grave situation. Ecuador, Colombia, 
Chile, Uruguay and the Argentine, 
in fact virtually every other Latin- 
American country, with the possible 
exception of Mexico, is undergoing 
a financial crisis, with a subsequent 
fall in exchange. This is causing 
many serious doubts and qualms on 
the part of American exporters, who 
either have outstanding drafts in 
those countries or are in receipt of 
unfilled orders, 


Extensions have been asked on 
drafts by many.merchants in these 
countries in the hope that the ex- 
change situation will take an im- 
proved trend; in a number of in- 
stances outright cancellations have 
occurred, which have meant a severe 
loss to the shipper. 


The old saying that an honest man 
is one who not only pays when he 
has, but pays when it hurts, is very 
appropriate in this situation. Many 
customers who paid promptly when 
they were in funds are now seek- 
ing every possible technicality upon 
which to base the repudiation of a 
contract. If a draft has already 
been accepted, they have taken the 
position of allowing the American 
exporter to sue for his money, which, 
as they know, is a very long and un- 
certain process. Such practice is no 
more common in Latin-America, 
however, than it is in our own coun- 
try, for here during the present busi- 
ness depression cancellations have 
been an outstanding evil. As a mat- 


a complexion of our foreign 


ter of fact, statistics show that such 
loss in export trade is from twenty- 
five to seventy-five per cent. less 
than the bad debt waste in our do- 
mestic commerce. 

The conscientious importers, how- 
ever, are asking for extensions on 
their drafts, and will exert every 
effort in their power to pay at the 
earliest opportunity. 

In Ecuador, an ominous situation 
arises from a statute passed last 
spring, making a fixed rate of ex- 
change of 2.13 sucres to the dollar, 
which is, of course, upheld in their 
courts. In prosecuting a claim based 
on the present exchange, 2.90, it is 
only possible to collect at the fixed 
rate. In this particular instance, 
therefore, it is advisable to ship 
Ecuadorian merchants only on terms 
of guaranteed payment. 

The entire situation simmers down 
to the evident demand for extreme 
caution in extending credit to Latin 
American countries at the present 
time. Such caution can be best ex- 
ercised by obtaining reliable and suf- 
ficient credit information. Walter 
F. Wyman, sales and export man- 
ager of The Carter’s Ink Co., and a 
recognized authority on export sub- 
jects, points out the fact in an article 
in “ Printers’ Ink ” for November 4, 
that trade information, or the ex- 
change of ledger experiences, is the 
safest foundation upon which to base 
the extension of credit. The Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau, which is 
operated under the auspices of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
does not maintain that its services 
are superior to the service of mercan- 
tile agencies or banks; but under the 
present conditions it seems logical 
that in a great many instances only 
recent information can possibly be 
authentic. 

The desirability of cooperation in 
a situation such as this cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. The mere feel- 
ing of a cooperative spirit, however, 
will bear no results unless it be ap- 
plied practically to some form of 
mutual assistance. The Bureau is 
not posing by any means in the light 
of a mercantile agency. In the first 
place, it is non-profit making: the 
sole object of the export managers 
who installed it was to fill a long-felt 
need for systematic and standardized 


cooperation in the exchange of ledger 
experiences, 





* day extension in this country. 
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It is perfectly evident that even 
with the present situation in South 
America, credit will have to be ‘ex- 
tended. Some of our exporters fail 
to appreciate that a sixty or ninety 
day draft on a South American 
merchant means little more as far as 
an accommodation goes, than a ten 
It is 
absurd even to think of asking strong 
and established importers in Latin 
America to send cash in advance, as 
it may be months after their payment 
that the material will finally reach its 
destination, particularly at the 
present time, when money is tight 
and the low exchange renders pay- 
ment in United States dollars a very 
difficult procedure. 


The Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau, in its membership campaign, 
which is now being carried on, has 
only one object in view, to assist 
American foreign trade to the very 
maximum of its ability. It is the 
belief of the comimittee supervising 
this service that just now a firm 
carrying on foreign trade without 
the Bureau’s service is not doing 
justice to itself in the way of self- 
protection. A large number of re- 
ports now in this country have re- 
cently been rendered valueless by 
the recent sudden changes which 
have affected South American 
markets. Merchants who have al- 
ways met their obligations promptly 
are cancelling contracts and refusing 
to accept their drafts. Reports only 
a few months old on such merchants 
may be very favorable, for their lack 
of scruples has been forced by un- 
precedented conditions; and in such 
conditions the path of least resist- 
ance is especially easy to take. 


Reports from the Bureau consoli- 
date information of American mer- 
chants who have sold accounts on 
very recent dates. When a sub- 
scriber has met with a bad debt loss 
or had unsatisfactory relations with 
a Latin-American importer, he im- 
mediately communicates with the 
Bureau and every member is ad- 
vised as to the name and address of 
the offender. 


Such service as this represents a 
very practical and constructive phase 
of co-operation, and, with Latin- 
America in its present state of un- 
certainty, we believe that every 
member of the Association engaged 
in export trade should seriously con- 
sider affiliation. 


Caution, as previously pointed out, 
should be exercised to the very full- 
est degree, but fear should have no 
place in the export trade of today. 
Fear and ignorance go hand in hand, 
and we believe that these two factors 


(Continued on next page) 
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Busy 12 Weeks in Congress 


Bills to Be Considered in Closing Session, 
December 6 to March 3 


By R. Preston Shealey 


Washington Correspondent of THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


HE 66th Congress enters on its 

last lap when it convenes on Mon- 

day, December 6, for the “short 
session”, which will expire by limitation 
March 3, 1921. Allowing for the week’s 
adjournment during the Holidays there 
remain but twelve weeks for legislative 
work. When one considers that during 
this period the annual supply measures 
must be passed, there would not seem to 
be much time for considering other mat- 
ters. Some weeks ago reports were in 
circulation that the short session would 
be devoted entirely to routine matters, 
such as the passage of the annual appro- 
priation bills; but within the last few days 
indications have begun to increase that 
the session may be an active one, and it 
would not surprise many students of con- 
gressional functioning to see legislation 
along the lines of social service and edu- 
cation become law at the short session, es- 
pecially measures perhaps of direct and 
special interest to women. 


Credit men are deeply interested in the 
entire reconstruction program; but it is 
such an enormous one, that specialist as 
he is, the credit man is going to confine 
his efforts to those matters in which his 
knowledge approaches that of an expert, 
the budget, bankruptcy and taxation meas- 
ures, with such other problems of gen- 
eral public interest as the tariff relating to 
imports and exports, merchant marine, 
railroads and Federal Reserve legislaticn. 


Tue Buncet Butt. 


Having in mind the fact that legislation 
which has not become law at midnight on 
the 3rd of March, does not pass over as 
unfinished business to the next Congress, 
but must be reintroduced and loses its 
calendar status, let us consider a matter 
in which credit men are specially inter- 
ested. 


First let us take up the Budget Bill. 
This bill passed both Houses at the special 
session last spring, but was vetoed by the 
President, on the ground that it contain- 
ed an unconstitutional provision, The 
House eliminated this provision and re- 
passed the bill. It was immediately taken 
up in the Senate, but a filibuster com- 
menced and the bill remained over as un- 
finished business. It is now on the Sen- 
ate calendar and its legislative status is 
such that if the Senate so desires, it can 
immediately pass it, on convening, and 
can probably arrange with the House with 
little trouble to change the dates at which 
it shall go into effect. This Budget Bill 
is tied up and associated with drastic re- 
organization of the work of the commit- 
tees of the House in that, during the lat- 
ter part of May, the House passed a 
resolution amending the House Rules, the 
effect of which was to eliminate appropri- 
ation powers from the various commit- 
tees and center them in an Appropria- 
tions Committee consisting of thirty-five 
members. Under the amended rule, the 
appointment of the ‘thirty-five members 
of this Appropriations Committee would 
be made at the beginning of the coming 
short session; but as this amendment was 


designed to fit in with and co-ordinate 
with the Budget legislation and as the 
latter has not become a law and may not 
become law even at the short session, it 
is thought that appropriation measures 
for the short session will be handled as 
in the past. 


The Bonus Bill has passed the Hoyse 
of Representatives and is now before the 
Senate Finance Committee for action, but 
it is a measure involving such a large out- 
lay and has aroused so much opposition 
from various quarters, as well as support, 
that it is almost safe to say that this legis- 
lation will not be acted upon at the 
short session. In the same category are 
the large number of bills providing for 


the repeal of the excess profits tax and a © 


general revision of our tax laws, as well 
as the promised revision of the Under- 
wood Tariff Bill, still in effect. Although 
in all probability these measures will not 
come up for action until the special ses- 
sion, which is likely to be called for 
April, 1921, yet most of them will come 
to the fore while the short session is in 
progress, since Congress is expected to 
commence hearings on taxation and rev- 
enue producing bills early in the short 
session. It is a safe prediction that the 
ground work for the new revenue and 
tax bills will be laid during the short 
session. There is a possibility, of course, 
that H. R. 14197, which amends the per- 
sonnel service provisions of the Revenue 
Act, and H. R. 14198, which relates to 
stock dividends and other phases of the 
Revenue Act, may become laws at the 
short session. Both of these bills passed 
the House at the special session and are 
now before the Senate Committee on 
Finance. 


REORGANIZATION AT WASHINGTON. 


A reorganization or _ realignment, 
whichever may be considered the prop- 
er word according to the point of view 
of those interested, of the executive de- 
partments and bureaus of the Government 
will be pressed for consideration at the 
short session, It is expected that three 
phases of this situation will develop: one, 
the measure of Senator Smoot for the 
creation of a joint congressional com- 
mittee to consider reorganization; the 
second, the Public Works Department 
bill; and third, some of the features of 
both measures which it is expected will 
be introduced in the shape of a new bill 
at the opening of the session. At that 
time there will also be available a report 
from the United States Bureau of Ef- 
ficiency which will go extensively into 
the Government bureaus and departments, 
and which is expected to suggest plans 
for reorganization. Students of congres- 
sional legislation, however, do not expect 
these reorganization plans nor the cre- 
ation of a new Department of Educa- 
tion and Public Health to go through at 
the short session, notwithstanding earnest 
efforts that will undoubtedly be made to 
get them through. They take into ac- 
count the necessity for the supply bills 
going through and they also realize that 
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with the limited time left after the sup- 
ply bills are out of the way, a senator 
who has objections can start a filibuster 
and prevent action at the short session. 

It is said that a movement is on foot 
to increase congressional salaries, now 
$7,500 per annum, to ten or twelve thous- 
and dollars per annum, but this is not 
expected to be seriously considered at 
the short session. It would undoubtedly 
meet opposition even among members of 
Congress; and if it passed there, the pro- 
vision in the appropriation bill provid-- 
ing the necessary funds to meet the in- 
crease would, of course, have to run the 
gauntlet of a possible presidential veto. 


The Senate may have additional prob- 
lems to worry over, including in this cat- 
egory some possible action in connection 
with our foreign relations, and certain- 
ly consideration of a large number of 
executive appointments now pending be- 
fore the Senate. Among these are the 
nominations of Henry Morganthau to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to Mexico, John S. Williams, 
Comtroller of the Currency, three mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, James Duncan, Henry Jones 
Ford, Mark W. Potter, and a member 
of the United States Shipping Board, 
Martin Gillen, and of U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission, Samuel W. McCall. 


How Do You Protect 
Your Credit Records 


from Fire Loss? 


A MEMBER of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men has 
asked THE Crepit MonrTuty to se- 
cure from as many members as pos- 
sible an expression of opinion as to 
the proper protection from fire of 
records of credit sales or of accounts 
receivable. 


This member uses, he says, a so- 
called fire prevention safe, but he is 
thrown in doubt by the fact that 
each safe manufacturer maintains 
that this affords the only absolute 
protection, and that those of com- 
petitors are not to be relied upon. 


It is of the highest importance, as 
he points out, to all business men to 
protect credit records, for their de- 
struction would lead to endless con- 
fusion and loss. 

It is hoped that there will be a 
number of comments. 


Latin-American Situation 
(Continued from previous page) 


in the past have played too great a 
part in export trade. Knowledge of 
the subject will, without a doubt, 
clear up the mystery which seems 
to surround it, and enable us both 
by care and discretion not only to 
assist Latin-America in weathering 
the present crisis, but to perma- 
nently establish this country in the 
commerce of our neighbors on the 
south. 
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New Course 


in Economics 


Preliminary N. I. C. Announcement 
By Varius Sands 


the National Association of Credit 

Men has gone to one of the lead- 
ing universities in America and has in- 
duced a high authority on Economics to 
prepare a correspondence course on this 
fundamental subject for the exclusive use 
of the N. I. C. 

The course will consist of ten lectures, 
each issued in pamphlet form, on the 
major problems of American business and 
social life. A standard text book will also 
be used. It is the course that many thou- 
sands of thoughtful Americans—baffled 
by the complexities of present day eco- 
nomic conditions— have been waiting tor. 

One of the ten lectures is a lucid de- 
scription and explanation of our Mone- 
tary System; another is on Panics and 
Depressions; a third explains the Insti- 
tution of Private Property. } 

A complete announcement of the Basic 
Course in Economics of the National In- 


T's National Institute of Credit of 


stitute of Credit will appear in the Janu- © 


ary Crepit MonTHLy. As the course may, 
however, be ready before January 1, in- 
formation on it will be supplied by letter 
at the earliest possible moment to any 
reader of the MontHLy who inquires of 
the Director of the N. I. C., 41 Park Row, 
New York. 
NEWS OF N. I. C. CHAPTERS 

Battrmore. The Baltimore N. I. C. 
local chapter which last year had a mem- 
bership of 36, has this year 75. The first 
year class studying Credits and Collections 
has 50 members. 

Boston. The Boston chapter, which 
last year had 26 members, has more than 
doubled its membership and is planning a 
drive to increase further its total. r 

Cuicaco. The N C. Chapter in 
Chicago has passed the hundred mark and 
is well on its way to 150. 

Evansvitte. A local N. I. C. chapter 
has been organized in Evansville with an 
initial membership of 37. The class will 
study Credits and Collections, using the 
text book by Ettinger and Golieb. 

Lincotn. A class in Credits and Col- 
lections has been started in Lincoln, Neb., 
with a registration of 75 students. The 
class is conducted by the University of 
Nebraska. 

Los AnGELEs. A class in Credits and 
Collections has been organized in Los 
Angeles by the local association of credit 
men in conjunction with the University 
of Southern California. 

LyncHpurc. A chapter has been or- 
ganized in Lynchburg with a membership 
of 26. This makes the second chapter or- 
ganized in Virginia this year. 

New York. The New York chapter 
has begun its new year under most favor- 
able auspices. It is meeting monthly in 
the Arkwright Club. The New York As- 
sociation of Credit Men is contributing 
$25 a month toward the support of the 
chapter. e 
_PrrrspurcH. Operating under the direc- 
tion of the University of Pittsburgh, the 
Pittsburgh Chapter of the National In- 
stitute of Credit has secured J. H. Lucas 
as instructor with J. C. Bingham to take 
charge of the retail credit class. There is 
now a membership of 161 men and the 
regular attendance is excellent. 

Sioux Crry. Sioux City has organized 
a chapter with 28 members. This chapter 
is making use of the text book on “Credits 


and Collections” by Ettinger & Golieb and 
all of the material of the correspondence 
course. 
CORRESPONDENTS GRADUATED 
The following students have completed 

the correspondence course in Credits and 
Collections : 

William H. Goshow, 

Manayunk National Bank. 

Philadelphia. 


Charles W. Tucker, 
Chicago, 

Illinois. 

A. L. Murray, 

H. W. Johns-Manville Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Oscar A. Olsen, 
Chicago, 
Illinois. 
COMMENTS BY STUDENTS 

What some students think about the 
course in Credits and Collections is shown 
by letters from which the following para- 
graphs are quoted: 

“Your course is certainly A-l. The 
knowledge gained has already paid for the 
course many times. The lectures contain 
a wealth of information which no real 
credit man should miss.” R.S. R. Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

“TI found the course very well planned 
and the various subjects presented and 
discussed in a clear and concise manner, 
so different from the ordinary correspond- 
ence course.” O. A.O. Chicago, IIl. 

“The course was so different from the 
usual correspondence one that there is no 
comparison whatever.” T. E. N. Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

“The course has been very thorough 
and I find its teachings applicable to prac- 
tical problems coming up in my daily 
work.as assistant credit man.” H. B. A. 
Fresno, Cal.” 


Typical Interchange Bureau 
Case 


Detroit—The following incident is be- 
ing used with good effect in a small 
folder to convince credit grantors in and 
near Detroit of the value of the Credit 
Interchange Bureau service: 

A good loyal member of the Credit In- 
terchange Bureau of Detroit was called 
on by the Bureau Manager, and informed 
that the records disclosed no inquiries 
made by the Credit Department for sev- 
eral months, and was advised that they 


did not find it necessary to initiate in-, 


quiries, but were being excellently served 
by the Reciprocal reports furnished them. 

This firm was being supplied with from 
50 to 75 Reciprocal reports per month, 
and the information was volunteered that 
in a recent specific case the anme of one 
of their old customers appeared on the 
Daily Inquiry Sheet, upon whom they 
would not think of asking for a report 
because he always paid at maturity, and 
upon whom they made the required 
“Comment” giving their experience. 
When they received the Bureau’s Recipro- 
cal report it disclosed a condition of pos- 
itive insolvency, and an order for a large 
quantity of merchandise in process of 
shipment was withheld, resulting in pre- 
venting a loss of several hundred dollars. 
It developed that the customer was using 
this firm as reference and establishing 
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new credits under false pretenses which 
only an Interchange Bureau Reciprocal 
report could bring to light. 

This firm is now enrolled among the 
“booster” class of the Bureau member- 
ship. 


Taxes a Credit Consideration 


Philadelphia.—Prof. Richard P. Et 
tinger, of the New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance, addressed a recent luncheon 9! 
the Philadelphia Association of Credit 
Men. He spoke on the importance of 
work being done in our schools and col- 
leges in educating men for better credit 
service. He stated that the prosperity of 
the immediate future lay largely in the 
ability of the credit man to read the un- 
written parts of the balance sheet, and 
that it was of the utmost importance to 
understand the economics of price move- 
ments and the underlying causes of de- 
pressions and panics. He warned that 
taxes are a most important consideration 
in the liabilities shown on the balance 
sheet, for the Government has a first lien 
on the assets of a merchant, and the credit 
man should know how to compute them 
from figures given on the balance sheet 
He pointed out also how important it is 
that credit men should have a knowledge 
of the laws of the different states, and 
called particular attention, in illustration, 
to the new “ Massachusetts Trust.” Credit 
management, he said, is a profession; and 
it is good for the commerce of the coun- 
try on this fact is gradually being under- 
stood. 


INFORMATION 
WANTED 


Members receiving orders or having 
business dealings with the following par- 
ties, kindly communcate with the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 41 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. 

Barter Exchange, 33-35-37 Freeport 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Patrick, Burten F., alias B. R. Kus- 
sell, alias F. P. Brennan. 

Description.—Age, from 30 to 35 years; 
height, about 5 feet 10 inches; weight, 
about 175 pounds; eyes, blue; hair, blond; 
curly; complexion, fair. Pit scar inner 
corner of right eye; bites finger nails. He 
is a neat dresser, and makes a good ap- 
pearance. When last seen he wore a dark 
brown suit, light velour hat with brown 
band, very light tan silk cravanette. He is 
a paperhanger, decorator and painter by 
profession ; also claims that he was in the 
saloon business at 111th Street, Chicago, 
and on 22nd and Wabash Avenue, same 
city. He at one time lived at 212 East 
44th Street, Chicago. 

Is wanted in San Francisco for com- 

mercial fraud, and Chief of Police D. A. 
White, of San Francisco, has offered a 
reward of $300 for his arrest. 
_ Patrick was in company with a woman 
in San Francisco from December, 1919, 
to March 21, 1920, and was known as Mr. 
F. P. Brennan. She is about 24 years old, 
5 feet 4 inches in height; weight abolt 130 
pounds; hair, light brown; ruddy com- 
plexion. 

Patrick may have relatives named Rus- 
sell living at 352 West 45th Street, New 
York City. 

Communicate with this office or Chief 
of Police at San Francisco, 


Smith, B. L., Birmingham, Ala. 
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Financing Railroad 
Purchases 


HE NATIONAL RAILWAY 
SERVICE ‘CORPORATION 
has been organized to supply equip- 
ment to the carriers when loans for 
equipment have been approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Trust certificates will be is- 
sued by the Corporation in such way 
as to afford two distinct methods un- 
der which the railways will secure 
equipment. One method is based on 
the conditional sales principle under 
which a railroad may purchase 
equipment, making thirty semi-an- 
nual payments to the corporation, 
the title remaining in the Service 
Corporation until all payments are 
made. 


The other method is based on the 
lease principle, under which a car- 
rier may lease equipment from the 
Service Company in thirty semi-an- 
nual rental payments with interest, 
but ultimately acquiring the equip- 
ment if and when all payments are 
made. Under the conditional sale 
basis the carriers make a cash pay- 
ment on account of their equipment 
or deposit collateral securities in 
agreed amount and kind. On the 
lease basis a nominal amount of col- 
lateral securities may be deposited 
and the lien of the Service Corpora- 
tion’s certificate extends to the equip- 
ment of all of the carriers to the full 
amount of that series. In the trust 
agreement it is provided that if there 
be default the Service Corporation 
may apply to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a general or- 
der diverting the use of the equip- 
ment of a defaulting carrier to other 
railroads. Or the Service Corpora- 
tion may sell or lease the equipment 
to other roads. 


What Do You Think of 
These Questions? 


ae credit man for a large job- 
bing house in the dry-goods line 
has suggested that these questions 
should be included in the group of 
questions accompanying a property 
or financial statement blank sent to 
the applicant for credit: 


1. What exemptions do you claim 
under your state laws? 


2. Did you ever fail? 


Tue Crepit MontTHLy would like 
to know if other members ask these 
questions and to what extent they 
get response to them and how impor- 
tant is the information which these 
questions bring to the grantor of 
credit. 


THESE FIRMS 


Members of the National Association of Credit Men 


Columbia Graphophone Co. 
National City Bank of N. Y. 


U. S. Steel Corporation 
New York Edison Co. 


The OLIVER. A Finer Typewriter 


at 2 
Fair Price 


USE THE OLIVER 


Holeproot Hosie: » Co. 
and others of great rank 


Was $100 


Before the War 


NOW 
$64.% 


RETRENCH— 
by buying wisely! 


To credit men who are constantly guarding against losses and waste the two out- 
standing features of the Oliver will appeal strongly: 


STURDINESS 


—the sturdiness of the machine, which permits it 
to stand hard usage for many years without atten- 
tion. 


Read the experience of men who have used the 
Oliver in a big way. Every firm a member of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 


Franklin Simon & Co., New York City, say: 


“Particularly in our business a typewriter gets very 
hard usage because of constant use and while it 
would be a strain on most machines, the sturdy 
Oliver does not falter. The machine is so simple 
in its makeup that the operator can keep it in 
order. We almost never have repair trouble with 
the machines.” 


Conkling, Price & Webb, Chicago, says; 


“Service proves the value of any equipment to an 
organization—and 15 years’ constant use of one 
type of equipment, we believe, indicates its real 
merit. That is the record Oliver typewriters have 
in our office. Because salesmen ‘knock out’ their 
reports on these typewriters, and because many 
letters require five or six carbons, a sturdy, de- 
pendable typewriter is absolutely necessary—and 
every one of our 20 Olivers is that.’ 


New England Confectionery Co., Bosto™ ,M488-» gay: 


“In thé first place, we found them to possess ex- 
ceptional wearing qualities; tnose first purchased 
were used 8 years, and then were changed for new 
ones, not because they showed any signs of wear, 
but because the newer machines offered advan- 
tages over the old ones that we couldn't afford to 
do without.” 


Tropical Patni & Oti Co., Cleveland, Ohio, say. 


“‘We find these machines stand up for years—and 
during their life they give us complete satisfaction 
The ease with which this machine may be adjusted 
for either a heavy or a light touch makes possible 
a better grade of work.” 


Boston Woven Hose & Rub. Co., Boston, Mass., say: 


“Our investment in 75 Oliver typewriters during 
the past 11 years has proved to be a good one be- 
cause we find that the Oliver stands up better 
under the wear and tear of general office use in all 
our departments than any other standard machine 
we have investigated Another important factor is 
upkeep—the repair bills of the Oliver machine are 
very low.” 


ECONOMY 


—the direct selling method which cuts $36.00 from 
the original $100.00 price. 


The big saving comes from our new plan with \ta new 
economies. During the war we learned many lessons 
We found that it was unnecessary to have such a vast 
number of traveling salesmen and so many expensive 
branch houses) We were able to discontinue many 
other superfluous saies methods. As a result, we can 
now afford to sell at $64 the identical Oliver formerly 
Priced at $100. 


Use the Coupon—Save $36 


Act at once Remember you have nothing to lose. 
There is no cost to you for the free trial, no risk or 
obligation. So send at once for the Oliver to try free 
in your office or home. If you wish our catalog before 
ordering, mark the coupon accordingly. 


Mail the coupon today 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
C 609 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, I. 


oO Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free in- 

spection. If I keep it, I will pay $64 at the rate of 
$4 per month. The title to remain in you until fully 
paid for. 


My shipping point is 

This does not place me under any obligation to buy. 
If I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at 
your expense at the end of 5 days. 


oO Do not send a machine until I order it. Mal! me 

your book—**The High Cost of Typewriters—The 
Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and 
further information. 


Name .. 


Street Address 


Occupation or Business .............500seeees 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 








































































































Credit News From Many Cities 


Austin Equipped 


Austin—The Secretary of the Austin 
Association of Credit Men, Mrs. R. L. 
Bewley, writes to THe Crepit MonTHLY 
that though Texas is doubly hit by the 
fali in prices of her two greatest commod- 
ities, cotton and rice, the jobbers have 
been sufficiently foresighted to prepare for 
the shrinkage in staple values, and al- 
though they will lose, they will not be 
badly hurt. 

Secretary Bewley wishes the members 
of the Association everywhere to know 
that the Austin organization is equipped 
to serve them in connection with any of 
their interests in the Austin market, and 
hopes that none will fail as the occasion 
arises to take advantage of this offer. As 
everybody knows, this is a time for great 
patience and cooperation; and coopera- 
tion can best be conducted through the 
bureaus of the credit men’s organization. 


Optimistic View of 
Business 


Cincinnati—F. J. Zurlinden, deputy gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, addressed a general meeting of 
the Cincinnati association in conjunction 
with the Cincinnati Institute of Banking 
last month. He spoke on the general 
business situation giving a highly optim- 
istic view. He declared that there was 
nothing in the general business outlook 
to cause despair, because fundamentally 
the industrial and financial situation is 
sound. He described the credit depart- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Bank, tell- 
ing how the bank keeps records, not only 
to cover the names on the paper dis- 
counted, but to check up the member 
banks which do the re-discounting. He 
showed that the Federal Reserve banks are 
organized on a thoroughly efficient basis 
and are all the while endeavoring to keep 
well in advance of changes in conditions. 

Mr. Zurlinden urged a more general 
use of the trade acceptance as a means 
of stabilizing conditions. 
severely abuses which had been resorted 
to by some users of the instrument. He 
stated that there had been a real improve- 
ment during the past year in its use and 
asked the cooperation of credit men and 
bankers in protecting the instrument, so 
that it may do its part in American com- 
merce. He also spoke favorably on the 
credit interchange bureau as developed by 
the Credit Men’s Association. It is, he 
said, a safe-guard to credit granting which 


—e credit man ought to take advantage 
ot. 


Ohio Tax Laws Discussed 


Columbus.—The Honorable Clarence D. 
Laylin, professor of law at the Ohio State 
University, and special counsel in the de- 
partment of the attorney general of Ohio, 
led a discussion before the members of 
the Columbus Association in October on 
the basis for taxation in Ohio. Mr. Lay- 
lin is council for a committee formed for 
the purpose of revising the laws in regard 
to taxation, and therefore was highly 
qualified to lead this discussion. 





He criticized” 


Trying Conditions 


Des Moines.—It was Des Moines’ good 
fortune to have at its October meeting W. 
A. Masters of the John S. Brittain Dry 
Goods Company, St. Joseph, who spoke on 
“ Credit Granting under the Present Try- 
ing Conditions.” He made comparisons 
‘of the pre-war, during-the-war, and after- 
the-war conditions, citing the difficulties 
to be watched against and overcome, and 
suggesting the closest possible cooperation 
among the men the country over as the 
best way to meet them. Mr. Masters 
handled the subject as only one who was 
in the midst of the problems could do 
successfully. 


Federal Reserve System 


Explained 


Huntington—The Huntington  asso- 
ciation, in doing its part to prevent the 
increase in fire insurance rates, is urging 
the installation of larger water mains 
and their extention into outlying dis- 
tricts and a new building and electrical 
code for the city. The meeting author- 
ized the chairman of the fire insurance 
committee, H. E. Pilcher, to confer with 
the proper committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce with a view to going before 
the city commissioners with recommen- 
dations along these lines. 

Questions of better credit legislation 
came up through W. E. Werniger, who 
urged that the next legislative session an 
effort be made to provide for more 
drastic punishment of persons guilty of 
tendering worthless checks. 

The principal address was made by E. 
H. Dudley, assistant Federal Reserve 
agent, who had a word of encourage- 
ment for business men in declaring that 
while the future will bring many serious 
problems to the business world, the coun- 
try could face them with entire confi- 
dence. Mr. Dudley met squarely the 
criticism leveled at the Federal Reserve 
System by those who had stormed against 


the policy of admonishing against further 


expansion and of increasing the discount 
rates to prevent further expansion of 
credit. Mr. Dudley said that this had 
been done to meet the inevitable condi- 
tions, that the banks were approaching 
the exhaustion of their lending power 
and were making heavy inroads upon 
the final banking reserves of the country 
held by the Federal Reserve. He pointed 
out that the state banks, which were not 
members of the Federal Reserve System, 
are benefited by large loans from their 
correspondents which they in turn have 
obtained from the Federak Reserve 
Banks, and yet that these state banks are 
not contributing to the lending power of 
the united system. 

The Reserve Banks, he declared, do 
not make credit conditions nor are they 
responsible for current interest rates 
which are brought about by variations 
in fundamental conditions, such as the 
floating capital and slowness of additions 
to capital from savings, and the volume 
and cost of production to industry. The 
first purpose of the Federal Reserve, he 
said; must be to. regulate interest rates 
with a view to conserving and protect- 
ing reserves. 
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Speaking of the collection side of the 


Federal Reserve, Mr. Dudley said that 
wire transfers and clearing transactions 
had aggregated two hundred and twen 

billion dollars in one year, the whole 
process being carried through withoyt 
the slightest inconvenience, disturbance 
or cost to member banks; the non-mem. 
ber banks also sharing in the saving of 
time and cost. If there had been an ex. 
change charge of 1/10 of one per cent, 
on this volume of checks, the charge 
would aggregate ene hundred and thirty- 
six million dollars on these transfers, an 
amount which in the final analysis the 
merchants of the country would have 
to pay. 


Investigation and 
Prosecution 


Kansas City—F. D. Rock, General 
Manager of Credits, Armour & Co., has 
written to Secretary Tregoe of the Na- 
tional: “I want to tell you in a very 
brief way the very valuable assistance 
rendered for ‘the good of the order, 
and incidentally to Armour and Company 
in connection with a rank case of fraud, 
which occurred in Kansas City, and in 
which we were involved for approximate- 
ly $400.00. 

“The case was that of E. O. Grace, 
800% Grand Avenue, Kansas City. He 
came to Kansas City from Casper, Wyo., 
where we formerly sold him and he left 
with a clear record and a recommenda- 
tion from our Denver house to our Kan- 
sas City house. After being in business 
but three days he cleaned out for parts 
unknown. We made an attachment but 
secured nothing of any special value. We 
immediately got in touch with Mr. 
Franey, president of the Kansas City As- 
sociation, and arrangements were made 
for the Investigation and Prosecution 
Bureau to assist us in locating and pros- 
ecuting this party. Through their good 
offices we located him in Terre Haute, 
Ind., and he was brought back to Kansas 
City on a warrant sworn out by the, pros- 
ecutor’s office. Upon learning of the 
trouble he was in, his father in Casper, 
Wyo., came to the rescue. The debtor 
signed a full confession of guilt and the 
prosecutor’s office agreed after Grace 
had spent several days in jail, that they 
would release him upon payment of our 
account in full with all costs and ex- 
penses incurred by the Kansas City As- 
sociation in bringing him back. 

“TI cannot commend too highly the 
prompt action and the valuable assist- 
ance rendered by the Kansas City Asso- 
ciation in this matter.” 


Fire Prevention and 
Insurance 


Knoxville—The Knoxville Association 
of Credit Men has renewed its bi- 
monthly luncheon plan. The latest meet- 
ing was addressed by Walter B. Bell, 
Commissioner of the Tennessee State 
Fire Prevention department. His talk 
was on how credit men may give assist- 
ance to the fire prevention department 
and help reduce the fire losses of the 
State. There was also present the Cap- 


tain of the local Fire Prevention Depart- 
ment and prominent insurance headers. 
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The line that sells on merit alone 


The X-Ray Line embraces everything 
required in the modern accounting sys- 
tem. 


{ It is a line that is backed up by years 
of experience in the development, man- 
ufacture and installation of bookkeep- 
ing equipment for bank and commer- 
cial use. 


{ The X-Ray Line has kept step with 
progress, and each and every item in 
the line is in keeping with modern 
methods of accounting. 


{| Unique devices predominate. Equip- 
ment originated and developed to meet 
the many requirements of every busi- 
ness, and built for practical use. 


{ Prominent in the X-Ray Line are the 
ADJUSTO Tray-Binder and _ the 
X-RAY Ledger Binder—equipment 


that is used in Government Offices, and 
in thousands of banks and commercial 
houses in connection with the book- 
keeping machine. 

‘| Loose-Leaf Binders of every descrip- 
tion are included. Steel Back Binders 
to hold from 200 sheets to 1000 sheets. 
Sectional Post Binders of the keyless 
type, and binders that lock with key. 
Spring Back Binders to hold a few 
sheets—Transfer and Storage Binders 
of many kinds. 

‘| Everything required for the success- 
ful handling of accounts and business 
records is included in the X-RAY Line 
Better Bookkeeping Equipment. 
‘The knowledge we have gained by 
years of experience is at your command, 
and we will gladly assist you in secur- 
ing the best equipment for your use. 


WRITE US. STATE YOUR REQUIREMENTS. WE’LL GIVE YOU SATISFACTORY SERVICE 


[EFEBURE |E 


ACCOUNTING 


EQUIPMENT 


DGER [OMPANY 


OUTFITTERS 


General Offices and Factory, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, U. S. A. 
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Appreciation 


W. RITING to the Editor of Tue 
* Crepit Monta iy, P. H. Will- 


Banks Hold the mott, Secretary of the Agricultural 


Insurance Company of Watertown, 
N. Y., says: “ The Agricultural In- 


World Together , surance Company of Watertown, N. 


Y., presents its compliments to the 
National Association of Credit Men 
N every important country there and desires to express appreciation 


: 2 i: enh of the splendid work they have done 
eer 1 ena - to inform the business interests of 
which serves as a point of contact the country of the advantage of 


- ; . patronizing only reliable insurance 
with world business. companies.” 


These great international com- A eaten Gees 
mercial banks have the same stand- re Froperty otatements 
ards of financial ethics; their operations Really Important? 
are fundamentally the same; they By the Editor 


‘ : : 667\NE of the most important 
observe the same code of rules, and > ee a lle 
work together intelligently to co- “| is the financial statement of a debtor 
ordinate national business customs |. Ge or credit applicant, for in the state- 
; “ F | at h e ment and between its lines are to be 
into an international process for the had by the keen credit man deduc- 
safe and orderly conduct of world ed tions not to be drawn from any other 
' i source.” 

a ; Now we ask, is this the statement 

The National Benk of Commerce r —~ of a theorist or is it sustained by ex- 


perience? Apparently there are some 
who do not feel that the property 
statement is of enough practical 


in New York is an associate of the 
leaders among these international -noug 

: value to go after it with any real 
commercial banks, and through them earnestness. For instance, a large 


offers to its friends comprehensive AS». #5) manufacturer of the middle west 


+ : : . cs 4 writes that he had been considering 
aid in matters relating ea foreign ’ ei for some time the advisability of 
trade. securing yearly financial statements 
from dealers, but before taking the 
r od Sa) step decided to get expressions from 
National Bank of Commerce may large manufacturers selling under 

in New York a E the same methods that he employs, 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits namely, through dealers. He there- 


Un fore wrote a number of these con- 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars cerns in a cordial spirit of coopera- 


tion asking whether they were ac- 
customed to ask for financial state- 
ments. About one-half of the con- 
cerns replied, but not one stated that 
it made a practice of securing yearly 
statements, and, in fact, most of 
them went so far as to say that they 
saw no advantage in going after 
these statements. 

Now the question is, have credit 
men, who have individually and in 
convention been stressing the value 
of property statements, been seeking 
quite useless material upon which to 
base credits? Have we, as an Asso- 
ciation, been placing a false value on 
the property statement as a credit 
determinant? Much time and effort 
is consumed in preparing these state- 
ments, and in educating customers to 
the point of using them, yet here is a 
group of concerns in an important 
line whose testimony is that there is 
no advantage to be gained. 

What have the readers of THE 
Crepit MonTHLyY to say on this sub- 
ject? 

Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 
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How to Acknowledge An 

Order Without Accept- 

ing It 
A CONCERN is using for the ac- 
knowledgments of orders the 
following form: “Gentlemen, we 
thank you for your order of 
Formal acknowledg- 
ment including price, terms, etc., will 
be mailed to you within a few days. 
Signed : Company.” 

This acknowledgment is used by 
the sales department, and the ques- 
tion is whether the company is obli- 
gated to accept the order even 
though the credit department on in- 
vestigation. is indisposed to ship the 
goods. 

There is a possibility that this 
form might be construed to be an 
acceptance of the order, and it would 
_be well to change it so that there 
may be no possibility of misunder- 
standing. The form uses the words, 


Why do high-priced business executives spend so 
much of their valuable time in reading business papers? 


Because they are hunting for the successful plans and 
methods that have been developed in other organizations. - 


“Formal acknowledgment” which 
might indicate that it is an informal 
acknowledgment, and that that which 
is to follow would not differ ex- 
cept in detail from the first form 
sent. It will be better to use some 
such phrase as that which was 
passed upon by the Supreme Court 
of Kentucky in the case of the 
Courtney Shoe Company as cited in 
the Credit Man’s Diary for 1920. In 
this case the acknowledgment read: 
“Your order of 8-21-09 . . . is at 
hand and will receive our prompt 
and careful attention. ‘Thanking you 
for same and hoping to merit your 
further favors, we are, Your truly, 
The Courtney Shoe Company.” The 
court held that this was a mere ac- 
knowledgment of the receipt of an 
order and did not constitute an ac- 
ceptance. 

Perhaps even less likely to be mis- 
construed would be such a phrase as 


the following: ‘‘ We thank you for. 


your order of 10-2-20. It has been 
given attention and notice of accept- 
ance will follow in due course.” 


Banks Favor Trade 
Acceptances 


Worcester —The Worcester Association 
held its first Fall meeting with sixty mem- 
bers present. C. O. Zimmerman presided 
and presented as speaker, A. L. Babcock, 
Assistant Vice President of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, who spoke on, “ Bankers’ 
Viewpoints of the Present Financial Situa- 
tion.” At the close of his talk Mr. Bab- 
cock answered a number of questions and 
stated that banks on the whole were very 
muci in favor of the use of trade ac- 
ceptanices. 

President Zimmerman urged that there 

a large attendance from among the 
Worcester members to the New England 
conference of Credit Grantors to be held 
at Springfield, February 8 1921. 


Because they are looking for new, workable 


Business Ideas 


But while they are looking, they 
are spending valuable time—time 
that could better be used in ex- 
ecuting plans and ideas. 


Prentice-Hall 
Business Information 
Service 


brings every new, good business 
idea automatically to your atten- 
tion. It gives you the benefit of all 
the best ideas found in each of the 
business magazines, trade journals, 
government bulletins and house 
organs published throughout the 
world. 


These ideas are doubly valuable 
because they are workable. They 
are carefully indexed and therefore 
always instantly accessible ; they are 
boiled down to bare essentials and 
therefore quickly readable. 


64-Page Booklet on Request 


How the country’s leading firms 
and corporations are eliminating the 


element of chance in securing the 


newest ideas; how our Research 
Staff cooperates with them in gath- 
ering information on special sub- 
jects—fully explained in this 64- 
page book, free to Business Ex- 
ecutives. 


Tear out the coupon, 
attach it to your basi- 
ness letterhead and 
mail today. 


Representative Subscribers 
Amer. Express Company 
Amer. Sugar Refining Co. 
Amer. Tobacco Company 
Ayer & Son, N. W. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 

Capital Service Co. 

Cheney Brothers 

Diamond Match Co. 
Fairbanks Company 
General Electric Co. 
Harvard University 
Hudson Motor Car Co. 
Irving National Bank 
Merchants Assn. of N. Y 
Munsing Wear Corporation 
Mutual Life Ins. Company 
Otis Elevator Co. 

Phila. Rapid Transit Co. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 
Standard Oil Company 


Wanamaker, John 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 


What They Say 

“We endeavored to get information 

from two or three different sources be- 
fore calling upon you, but were unable 
to get anywhere near such an exhaustive 
study as was furnished by the Pren- 
tice-Hall Co.”—Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company. 
“The Service has been of considerable 
interest and value both to myself and 
to our executives, and I believe that it 
is worth considerably more than its 
cost."—P. B. Findley, The Fairbanks 
Company. 

“I feel that this Service could be 
recommended to any line of business 
and could be used to great benefit by 
any business man.”—A. W. Smith, 
Capital Service Co. 

“I have already found the Business 
Information Service to be indispen- 
sable.”—J. H. Moore, Irving National 
Bank. 

“The connection we have made wi h 
the Prentice-Hall Company is one of the 
most desirable we enjoy, and we sub- 
scribe to every service publication in the 
country.”—L.8.Gillham Co., Advertis- 
ing, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Boise. 


BUSINESS 6107 


PRENTICE- 
HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Ave., New Yerk 


obligation, 
Please send me a copy 
of your booklet, “ Busi- 


hed 2) 


Without 


ness Ideas.” 
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t has been the steadfast aim of The 
| Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank during the whole of? its ex 
istence of more than one hundred 
years to use its funds in a manner 
to assure the greatest possible 
benefit to its clients. 


The separate Banking ~ Foreign — 
Trust~and Investment Departments 
are governed with aview to meet the 
special needs as well as the routine 
requirements of customers. 


Men of business will find in this 
organization that enc ouraging human 
element which is so conducive 
to success. 


An opportunity to be of service 


will be welcomed. 


Established_ 1810 


THE MECHANICS & METALS 


NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 
2O Nassau STREET 


BRANCHES 
10 Broadway 







Columbus Avenue and 93rd Street First Avenue and 103rd Street 
Madison Avenue and Goth Street | Broadway and 86th Street ~~ 
Seventh Avenue and 58th Street Amsterdam Ave. & 125th Street 
Third Avenue and 116th Street | Second Avenue and 14th Street 


Capital ~ Surplus ~ Profits ~ $25,000,000 
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Credit Interchange 
Bureaus 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM: R. H. Eggleston, Mgr., 321 
Chamber of Commerce. 

MONTGOMERY: J. M. Holloway, Mer., 81 
Vandiver Bidg. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON: R. Preston Shealey, Mgr. 
726 Colorado Bldg. 


FLORIDA 
SASERONVELLD : A. J. Brown, 905 Bisbee 


& 
TAMPA: S. B. Owen, Mgr., Rooms 4-5, Rob- 
erts Bidg. 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA: B. K. Harwon, Mgr., 304 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bidg. 
AUGUSTA: W. B. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell 


Bidg. 
MACON : A. F. McGhee, Mgr., Room 15, 
Jaques Bidg. 


IDAHO 
BOISH- D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., Boise City 
Nation: ' Bank Bldg. 


ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO: F. E. Alexander, Mgr., Room 
234, 226 W. Adams St. 


INDIANA 
EVANSVILLE: H. W. Voss, Mgr., Furniture 
Exchange Bidg. 
IOWA 
DES MOINES: Central Iowa Credit Inter- 
mane Bureau, Don K. Neiman, 421 Fleming 
tdg. 
SIOUX CITY: Peter Balkema, Mgr., 601 
‘rimble Bidg. 
KANSAS 
WICHITA: M. KE. Garrison, Mgr., 1011 
Beacon Bidg. 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISVILLE: Chas. D. Divine, Mgr., U. 8. 
Trust Bldg. 
LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS: T. J. Bartlette, Mgr., 608 
Canal Bank Bidg. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: Ira L. Morningstar, Mgr., 100 
Hopkins Place. 


MASSACIIUSETTS 
BOSTON: H. A. Whiting, Secretary, 77 Sum- 
mer St. 
MICHIGAN 

DETROIT: H. S. Perkins, Mgr., Miss M. 
Oppenbeimer, Ass’t Mer., 622 Farwell Bldg. 
GRAND RAPIDS: Frank V. Blakely, Mgr., 
302 Michigan Trust Bldg. 


MINNESOTA 
DULUTH: (also SUPERIOR): Duluth Job- 
bers’ Credit Bureau Inc., E. G. Robie, Mgr., 
415 Lonsdale Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS: N. W. Jobbers’ Credit Bu- 
reau, J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott 
Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


ST. PAUL: -_ W. Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, 
J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg. 
MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY: F. B. Rose, Mgr., 303-7 New 
England Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS: W. J. Burton, Mgr., 510 Lo- 
cust St. 
MONTANA 
BILLINGS: Geo. Hartman, Secy., c/o Billings 
Credit Men’s Association, 306 MHart-Albin 
Block, 
NEBRASKA 
OMAHA: W. R. Bernd, Mgr., 420 Peters 
Bldg. 
NEW JERSEY 
NEWARK: George A. Kuhn, Mgr., 790 
Broad St. 
NEW YORK 
BUFFALO: Howard C. Ferrell, Mgr., 1001 
Mutual Life Bldg. 
SYRACUSE: Central New York Credit Inter- 
change Association, Inc., Chas. A, Butler, Sec., 
312 So, Warren St., Commercial Bldg. 


OHIO 
CINCINNATI: R. M. Byland, Mgr., 1593 
Union Trust Bldg. 
CLEVELAND: D. W. Cauley, Mgr., ‘26 
Ears Bldg. 
COLUMBUS: Chas. B. Cranston, 410 New 
First National Bank Bldg. 
eee: F. A. Brown, Mgr., 723 Nicholas 

£: 


OKLAHOMA 


OR LAHOMA CITY, Eugene Miller, Mgr., 203 
Magnolia Bldg. 


— 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
ALLENTOWN : Lebigh Valley Association of 
Credit Meh, J. H. J. Reimbard, Mgr., 402 Hun- 
sicker ae 
NEW CASTLE: Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 332 
Safe Deposit and Trust Compan le 
PHILADELPHIA: Ashton L. Worrall, Mgr. 
1011 Chestnut St. 

PITTSBURGH: A. C. Bunce, Mgr., 1213 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA: J. H. McCallum, Mgr, 
Hamilton National Bank Bidg. 

MEMPHIS: Theo, J. Doepke, Mgr., Randolph 


sldg. 
NASHVILLE : Chas. H. Warwick, 803 Stahl- 
man Bidg. 

TEXAS 


AUSTIN: Mrs. R. L. Bewley, Mgr., P. O. 
Box 1075. 

SAN ANTONIO: H. A. Hirshberg, Mgr., 
Chamber of Commerce. 


UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY: Inter-Mountain Associa 
tion of Credit Men, Walter Wright, Megr., 
1411 Walker Bank Bidg. ; 


VIRGINIA 

LYNCHBURG: Mrs. M. A. Blair, Asst Mgr., 
405 Lynch Bldg. 
NORFOLK: Shelton N. Woodard, Mgr., 1700 
Granby St. 
RICHMOND: G. N. Schuman, Mgr., 1214 
East Main St. 

WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE: J. L. Baldwin, Mgr., Polson Bidg. 
TACOMA: W. W. Keyes, Mgr., 803 Tacoma 


Bldg. 

. WEST VIRGINIA 
CLARKSBURG: Central W. Va. Credit and 
Adjustment Bureau, U. R. Hoffman, Mgr., 410 
Union Bank Bidg. 

HUNTINGTON: Tri-State Credit and Ad- 
ustment Bureau, Inc., i . Townshend, 
gt., 105 First National Bank Bidg. 

Granby St. 

WHEELING: John Schellhase, Mgr., McClain 


Bidg. 

’ WISCONSIN 
GREEN BAY: J. V. Rorer, Mgr., 212 Bellin- 
Buchanan Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE: James G. Romer, Mgr., 605 
Mayer Bidg. 


CENTRAL Cannes  [ESUaCEAneS BU- 


U 
ST. LOUIS, MO.: KE. B. Moran, Mgr., 510 
Locust 8t. 


Cooperation Among 
Credit Men 


Omaha.—B. A. Wilcox, Vice-President 
of the Omaha National Bank, and O. J. 
Gossard, of M. E. Smith & Co., and a 
director of the National Association of 
Credit Men, were the principal speakers 
at a recent meeting. Mr. Wilcox spoke 
on cooperation between credit grantors, 
and he also touched upon the need of 
proper recognition of the farmer and 
school teacher as important factors in the 
upbuilding of the nation. 


Mr. Gossard summarized the activities. 


of the National Association, and briefly 
reviewed the work done at the recent 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 

A. E. Royce, who has been recently 
made Manager of the Adjustment Bu- 
reau, was introduced, and the chair out- 
lined the valuable experience in adjust- 
ment and bureau work which he has 
had to qualify him for his new position. 

The chair also announced that W. R. 
Bernd, formerly assistant-manager of the 
association, had been appointed manager 
of the Interchange Bureau. 


Worcester Adjustment Bureau 


W orcester—The Worcester Association 
of Credit Men has just organized an ad- 
justment bureau. George A. Streeter of 
Brewer & Company, president; Charles 
O. Zimmerman of Graton & Knight Mfg. 
Co., vice-president; Increase S. Merritt of 
E. T. Smith, treasurer; and Howard L. 
Barker, of E. T. Smith & Company, 
clerk. - E. H. Collins, who serves also the 


Springfield association, was elected com- 
missioner. 
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The Prentice-Hall Federal Tax Course 
With Illustrative Problems and Solutions 


A “case method” course in Federal Income and Excess-profits Taxes, in 


which every phase of the taxes is illustrated by practical problems and 
solutions. 


Two hundred representative problems worked out in detail, with simple ex- 
planations ; also a 40-page analytical summary of the Revenue Act. Indexed. 
Loose-leaf form, in handsome gold-lettered flexible ring binder. 


Course prepared by Charles W. Gerstenberg, Head of Finance Department, 
New York University; S. C. Walsh, formerly Chief Examiner of Claims, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and other members of the Prentice-Hall Fed- 
eral Tax Service staff. 

Three Uses 


1. Aea training course. The typical problems and solutions bring up and explain 
every provision of the law and regulations affecting each problem: When you 
master one problem, you can solve any other of the same kind. When you master 
all the problems of the course, you are prepared to handle practically any problem 
that can come up. 

2. As a reference work, Fora qe answer to the tax questions that come up 
from day to day, nothing else equals these indexed problems and summary of the 
law. You can settle any doubtful point in an average of thirty seconds. 


3. As a guide in preparing returns. The Course brings to your attention every 
point that must be considered, and gives you model solutions for each of your 


problems, 
What the Course Includes 


The Course is furnished in loose-leaf form in a handsome gold-lettered flexible 
binder. The binder is divided into three sections, the first being devoted to the 
explanatory digest and analytical summary, the second to the problems which our 
staff has prepared from actual cases, and the third to the answers to these 
problems. An index to enable you to locate quickly any information in the Service 
is also furnished. 

The course covers the following topics: 


Individual Income Tagv:—Personal exemptions; Rates and computation of tax; 
Dividends ; Net income; Accounting methods; Inventories; Basis of gain or loss; 
Insurance; Rents; Replacement fund; Forgiveness of indebteiiness; Constructive 
receipt; Exempt income; Business expenses; Interest; Taxes; Losses; Bad debts; 
Depreciation; Amortization; Depletion; Charitable contributions; Items not 
deductible ; Partnerships ; Personal-service corporations ; Estates and trusts. 
Corporation Income:—Rates of tax; Credits; -Exemptions; Net income: Gross 
income ; Deductions; Items not deductible; Foreign corporations; Returns; Consoli- 
dated corporations. 


Excess-profits Tax:—Rates and computation; Limitation of tax; Exemptions. 


Invested Capital:—Admissible assets; Borrowed capital; Property paid in; Surplus 
and undivided profits; Tangible and intangible property ; Changes in invested capi- 
tal; Dividends; Consolidated corporations ; Special cases; Reorganizations, 


Free Examination Offer eee ee ee eee 


The price of this complete, authoritative P ee ye COUPON TODAY 
course, used by the General Electric rentice-Hall, Inc., 


Company, Harvard University, Interna- 
tional Paper Company, Haskins and 
Sells, Northwestern University, Kentucky 
Institute of Accountants, and many 
other prominent business concerns and 
educational institutions and individuals 
in every line of business, is only $7.50. 
Solve your tax problems systematically 
and scientifically... Mail the coupon 


today. 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Without obligation, please send me 
your complete Federal Tax Course for 
free examination, Within five: days I 
will either return the course or remit 
$7.50 in full payment. 


(Please print to insure correct shipping) 
Address 
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THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


Questions on Business 
Law Answered from 


the Credit Man’s 
Diary 







The One Indispensable Book 
for the Credit Grantor 





1. What remedy does the law provide in 
case Of the sale of unpaid-for mer- 
chandise in bulk without notice to 
creditors? 

Such a sale is void or voidable in 
almost every state and the goods 
may be reached in the hands of 
the purchaser. 

2. How can I ascertain the true names 
of the parties trading under an as- 
sumed name such as “The Novelty 
Shop?” 

Persons using such names are usu- 
ally required by law to file in the 
office of the County Clerk a cer- 
tificate setting forth the true or 
real names of the persons con- 
ducting the business. Failure to 

« file such a certificate is a misde- 
meanor in some states. 

3. Is there any state in which a plaintiff 
may attach a defendant’s property 
as a matter of right when instituting 
any suit? 

Yes. Connecticut. 

4. Who may become a voluntary bank- 
rupt? 

Any person or corporation except 
a municipal, railroad, insurance 
or banking corporation. 

5. Should consignment contracts be filed 
or recorded? 

It is not required, but where con- 
tracts of conditional sale are re- 
quired to be recorded or filed, it 
is desirable to record or file con- 
signment contracts also. 

6. When does an Open account become 

“ outlawed” or barred by limitation? 
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: In from two years to eight years, 

EU IR CL ade according to the state where suit 

BERS rs nN is brought, most often in six 
of oye a0 he bo years. 


7. Have married women full legal pow- 
ers to make contracts? 

In many states statutes have given 
married women equal powers 
with men in the making of con- 
tracts, but there are many ex- 
ceptions, and the statutes of each 
state must be consulted. 

8. Is a promissory note providing for 
payment of attorneys fees if col- 
lected by suit negotiable? 

Yes, but some states hold the pro- 
vision itself is invalid. 

9. What is a partnership? 

A partnership is an association of 






















COMPLETELY OVERHAULED and REVISED 
Advance orders, already received, for 
THE CREDIT MEN’S DIARY, 1921 


indicate that the 13th annual edition of this classic manual of law 
and business will have a greater demand than ever. 
More than 500 orders for last year’s edition could not be filled. 





























. two or more persons to carry on 
‘ Order now, and make sure of getting your copy. : suael & beceen tee 
‘“ A NEW FEATURE: A complete staff of editors, rep- profit. ' 
4N resentative of the various states, ensures not only a 10. —_ a minor disafirm a goumee 
e @ statut alysis of the credit laws. but faa without returning the goods! 
wy % statutory analysis 0 e cre ws, but an analysis Yes, if he is unable to return them, 
M, 





that takes into consideration court interpretations. as where he has squandered, con- 


sumed or disposed of them. 
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Proof of American Thrift 


' has taken but the span of two 
generations to build up life insur- 
ance to the monumental figures of 
today. At about the time of the 
Civil War there were but 30,000 life 
insurance policies in force in the 
United States representing an aggre- 
gate of less than $60,000,000, where- 
as today there are more than 
53,000,000 policies amounting to 
more than thirty billion dollars. 


These figures do not include the 
enormous amount of War Risk In- 
surance outstanding. The War Risk 
policies in effect November 15.num- 
bered 647,418 and their value totaled 
$4,189,861 ,000. 

What greater proof could be asked 
of the underlying thrift of the Amer- 
ican people? It is one of the factors 
in this great country, made up of so 
composite a population, that creates 
stability and poise. 


Good Faith in Insurance 


Louisville—In an address to the Louis- 
ville Association of Credit Men, at a re- 
cent meeting, Charles Dobbs, managing 
editor of “The Insurance Field”, made 
the following remarks: 


“Probably there are-few business men 
who have specific knowledge of the 
amount of insurance outstanding in the 
United States. At the close of the past 
year the fire and lightning insurance in 
force in this country, exclusive of ma- 
rine insurance, reached the immense sum 
of seventy-five billions of dollars, which 
in turn represents premiums paid-in dur- 
ing the year of 769 millions of dollars, as 
expenditure made for the purpose of 
credit stability directly or indirectly. 


“Most men have the idea that insur- 
ance is based only on tangible things. 
But this is not true; for in this country 
on the simple word of the fire insur- 
ance agent there are millions of dollars 
of insurance issued. Indeed, there is 
the same basis of good faith in insur- 
ance transactions as we have in virtual- 


ly every line of business—clearly a trib- 


ute to the essential integrity of the over- 
whelming majority of business men. 


“When we consider the tremendous 
values to be protected, and the further 
fact that insurance transactions are so 
largely a matter of good faith, it is ob- 
vious that the while fabic of credit de- 
mands that none but reputable men be 
oe momo to engage in the insurance 
usiness, — men qualified not only by 
technical ability but character for their 
heavy responsibility. They must look not 
only for adequate protection to be given 
their customer, but by expert advice show 
how he may, by the installation of safe- 
guards and by approved construction, se- 
cure minimum rates. 


“There is at present a great number of 
so-called ‘ reciprocal and mutuals’ whose 
contracts are not straight promises to pay 
losses under commonly accepted contract 
conditions. Some of the mutuals in their 
restricted fields perform a useful office, 
but do not, and by the very nature of 
their contract cannot, become a factor of 
any importance in up-holding the com- 
mercial credits of the country.” 


. Five Volumes, 953 Pages. 


Just Published 
The Preeminent Work on Corporate Finance 


The Financial Policy 
of Corporations 


In Five Volumes 


By Arthur Stone Dewing 
Assistant Professor of Hoonomics, Harvard University 


A practical study of the financial structure and the financial 
problems of business corporations. 

Its author, during his long and active experience with repre- 
sentative enterprises of our time, has assisted materially in 
the formulation of the accepted principles of modern finance. 
Dr. Dewing’s years of intensive research have given him an 
intimate knowledge of financial history which enables him to 
complement and illustrate his work with many hundreds of 
notes and precedents. 

The preparation of these volumes has covered a period of 
fifteen years. Since its inception, the work has been in a con- 
tinual process of revision to temper its material and keep 
it-absolutely up-to-date. 


The Interrelation of Finance, Law, Accounting 


This work affords to all who have to decide financial questions a background of 
wide acquaintance with financial affairs and methods. To those engaged in the finan- 
cing of corporations, it offers an aid to sound judgment in the form o ae policies 
and precedents. Those actually directing corporate enterprises will find in it practical 
guidance in administering their duties in the best interests of the company. To in- 
vestors, its thorough exposition of corporate finance will be a decided help in selecting 
and following up investments. 


Clear, Comprehensive Information 


For accuracy, thoroughness, and authority Dr. Dewing’s work stands head and 
shoulders above other books on the subject. It is published as a set of five conveni- 
ently sized volumes, each dealing specifically with one aspect of corporate activity. 


I Corporate Securities. Takes up the nature and variety of 
stocks and bonds, explains their provisions, and discusses the cir- 
cumstances under which each should be used. 

II Promotion. Covers the work of promotion—the respective 
parts of promoter and banker; formulating the financial plan of 
— enterprises or consolidations; the machinery of security 
selling. 

Ill The Administration of Income. Deals with charges against 
income and disposition of remainder. It discusses the creation of 
reserves and sinking funds, management of surplus, and practical 
considerations governing the declaration of dividends 


IV Expansion. Concerns problems and methods of expansion. 
It takes up determining whether expansion is profitable; railroad 
and utility consolidation; the ‘community of interests’; sources 
of capital; privileged subscriptions. 

V Failure and Reorganization. The procedure of reorganizing 
bankrupt enterprises—working up the new financial plan; remov- 
ing the causes of failure; raising fresh capital; treatment of the old 
security holders. 
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$12.00 in full payment, or return the set. 
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“Financial Policy of Corporations,” 
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Par Collection of Checks 


Confusion Between Interest Charge and 
Exchange Charge 


By J. H. Tregoe 


(Sec.-Treas., National Association of Credit Men) 


N association of bankers has 

been organized, and a com- 

mittee appointed, for the spe- 
cific purpose of procuring an amend- 
ment to the provisions of the Federal 
Reserve Act to do away with the 
present par collection system and to 
permit an exchange charge by the 
paying bank of not more than 1/10 
of 1t per cent. on the amount of 
checks paid by it. 

As the term “exchange charge” 
is, generally speaking, applied to two 
kinds of charges, its use is often mis- 
leading. An explanation of the two 
kinds of charges to which it is usual- 
ly applied will be helpful in deter- 
mining the merits of the par collec- 
tion system. 
First Kinp. (Not An EXCHANGE 
CHARGE. ) 


An interest charge made by a bank 
for giving immediate credit for an 
out-of-town check. 

Illustration: 

A buyer in Lufkin, Ga., purchases 
$1,000 worth of goods from a manu- 
facturer in Troy, N. Y., and sends 
his check on a bank in Lufkin in 
payment therefor. The manufac- 
turer in Troy deposits this check 
with his bank in Troy. He wants 
cash or immediate credit for it. But 
it takes the Troy bank five days to 
collect the check. The bank, accord- 
ingly, charges him interest for the 
advance, in either form, for five 
days, at the rate of 6 per cent. 

This is not an exchange charge— 
it is a legitimate interest or discount 
charge. 

The check the Troy manufacturer 
receives is exactly similar to a five- 
day note payable in Troy. 

No depositor would think of tak- 
ing a five-day note to his bank and 
requesting that it be discounted with- 
out charge. 

Therefore, such a charge is an 
eminently proper one and is per- 
mitted by the Federal Reserve Act. 
It is mot an exchange charge 
Seconp Kinp (AN 

CHARGE. ) 


EXCHANGE 


A charge made by a bank when 


remitting for a check drawn on it 
self 


Illustration: 


The buyer. in Lufkin has sent the 
manufacturer in Troy a check (or 
order) on his bank in Lufkin for 
$1,000. The Troy bank in which the 
check is deposited sends it to the 
Lufkin bank for payment. The Luf- 
kin bank remits only $999, deduct- 
ing $1 for alleged services rendered. 
This deduction is called an exchange 
charge. 


Suppose an order for the deliv- 
ery of goods was handled in the 
same manner, for example: 


An egg dealer in Troy has 1,000 
cases of eggs stored in a Troy ware- 
house. He sells the 1,000 cases of 
eggs to a buyer in Lufkin, and sends 
him an order for the eggs on the 
Troy warehouse. The buyer sends 
this order to the warehouse by mail 
and requests it to ship the eggs by 
express collect. The warehouse 
ships only 999 cases, retaining I case 
for alleged services rendered. 


Would this transaction be accept- 
able either to buyer or to seller? 
Certainly not. 


Would the warehouse be per- 
mitted to fill the order in this way? 
Never. 


In the case of the check, there is 
no basis now for a charge against a 
Federal Reserve Bank for alleged 
services rendered because any Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank which presents 
such a check for payment will take 
either cash or an ~acceptable bank 
draft at the option of the paying 
bank, and will pay all transportation 
charges in either case. Any expense 
other than the cost of transportation 
that the bank may be put to is an 


“expense that is compensated for by 


the balance the maker of the check 
should carry with it and is not a just 


charge against the payee or endorser.. 


In the case of the warehouse and 
the 1,000 cases of eggs, while the 
buyer should and does pay the cost 
of transportation, none of the stor- 
age, handling or overhead charges 
are chargeable to him. The ware- 
house, as in the case of the bank, 
which is a warehouse for money, is 
compensated for any overhead 
charges by the value of the business 
which its customer gives it-—-storage 


charges in the case of the warchouse 
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and the use of the customer’s balance 
in the case of the bank. 

The Federal Reserve System has 
now established a country-wide sys- 
tem of par collection of checks em- 
bracing 93 per cent. of the banks 
of the country—a system which 
operates with a minimum of time 
and expense, a system scientifically 
conceived and economically adminis- 
tered for the benefit of the banks of 
the country and, through them, of 
the public at large. 

For the month ending September 
15, 1920, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem handled approximately  41,- 
000,000 checks, aggregating approxi- 
mately $14,250,000,000. An exchange 
charge on all of these items at the 
rate of 1/10 of I per cent. (which 
is the rate suggested by these banks 
advocating the abolition of the par 
collection system) would have 
amounted to approximately $14,- 
250,000, or at the rate of about 
$170,000,000 per annum. This 
amount would have had to be paid 
by the business public. 

At the present time 93 per cent. of 
the banks in the United States pay 
checks drawn on them at full face 
value; 7 per cent. do not pay full 
face value. 

Shall the present system of par 
collection of checks, _ scientific, 
prompt, and eminently satisfactory, 
be continued and extended until it 
includes all banks, or shall 7 per cent. 
of the banks force a return to the era 
of exchange charges? 

This is the question to be decided. 

The commercial interests of the 
United States are most vitally inter- 
ested. Any charges imposed will 
fall upon them. 

What are we going to do about it? 

The National Association of 
Credit Men insisted at the time the 
Federal Reserve Act was under dis- 
cussion that there be provided in the 
new financial banking system a 
method of check settlement which 
would remove the obnoxious and 
costly charges by banks for the pay- 
ment of checks drawn on themselves. 
In successive conventions it has 
placed itself emphatically on record 
for the maintenance of the par sys- 
tem of collecting checks as estab- 
lished by the Federal Reserve banks. 

The Association contends that the 
check—as the great currency of the 
country today—should be handled 
with that economy and dispatch 
which the par system has for the first 
time given us. It has never ceased 
to protest against the cumbersome 
and absolutely uneconomic lack of 
method of clearing checks which 
prevailed a few years ago 

If injustice, even slight, were done 


to banks by the par method, the Na 
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tional Association of Credit Men 
would be opposed to it. The par sys- 
tem, however, does no bank an in- 
justice and on the other hand, to re- 
turn to the old lack of method not 
only lays an unfair burden on busi- 
ness but reintroduces that indirect 
routing of checks which is indefensi- 
ble from every point of view. 


Prof. Stewart and F. H. 
Randall Talk 


Lehigh Valley—The October meeting 
of the Lehigh Valley Association held 
at Allentown, was addressed by Profes- 
sor John L. Stewart of Lehigh Univers- 
ity on “Existing Economic Conditions,” 
and by F. H. Randall, of the Autocar 
Sales Company of Philadelphia. 

Mr, Randall spoke on the relative suc- 
cess attained by men of equal mental 
capabilities, one of whom had the ad- 
vantage of a college education and the 
other depending on his own initiative. 

Professor Stewart sketched briefly the 
growth of the world during the Nine- 
teenth Century, telling of the progress 
that had been made largely through the 
development of steam, and how the world 
war had halted world development, and 
brought about in certain parts of the 
world a retrogressive movement. 

Speaking of the work of the colleges 
in fitting men for business and in meet- 
ing the demands of the future, Professor 
Stewart stated that the time is not far 
distant when in business men will not be 
satisfied to work in the dark, but will 
recognize that they must have such an 
understanding of conditions that - they 
will not be caught unawares as changes 
take place in the world of commerce. 


A Little Extra Caution 


Huntington—Speaking recently before 
the members of the Huntington, W. Va., 
association, R. I. Hutchinson told of two 
Huntington concerns which received about 
the same time, from their respective sales- 
men, orders from a well rated merchant 
in Central Kentucky. It happened that 
each of the orders amounted to about 
$900. One of the salesmen reported for 
the benefit of both houses that he had 
known the buyer for about fifteen years, 


during which time he had sold him thou-: 


sands of dollars’ worth of goods for the 
various houses he had represented. He 
stated that of his own personal knowledge 
the man had discounted every purchase 
he had ever made and there could be no 
question as to the propriety of shipping 
these latest orders. 

One of the houses shipped without fur- 
ther investigation, but the credit man of 
the other concern decided to exercise a 
little extra caution,—to delay the shipment 
for a few days and make a few inquiries. 
In a short time a few reports were re- 
ceived, all indicating that what the sales- 
man had said was right; that the customer 
had never failed to take his discount. The 
credit man noticed, however, that the 
amount owing to each party answering his 
inquiry was greater than at any previous 
time, and the total owing was a sum which 
seemed excessive, leading to the belief that 
the man was over-huying. He followed 
this lead with further investigation and 
in u few days more became thoroughly 
convinced that here was a man who, on 
the strength of his prompt paying ,ecord, 
had bought thousands of dollars’ worth of 
goods in excess of his possible legitimate 
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requirements. The order was declined, 
in spite of the fact that the salesman who 
took the order called this the star “bone 
head” performance of the credit depart- 
ment. 

Developments followed rapidly. It soon 
became clear that the Central Kentucky 
merchant was deliberately setting out to 
beat his creditors. For a period of sev- 
eral weeks, prior to being closed up, he 
conducted sales on a large scale selling 
merchandise at greatly reduced prices. 
With the cash realized*he purchased real 
estate, in all cases having the deed run 
direct to his wife. When he was thrown 
into bankruptcy his creditors received but 
fifteen cents on the dollar. 

Mr. Hutchinson also brought out the 
value of the credit man’s knowing per- 
sonally those from whom he would seek 
information. If you want information 
from an attorney there is a distinct ad- 
vantage, he said, in knowing the attorney 
in order that you may measure how much 
dependence to place on the report. The 
same is true of the banks. If you have 
met an officer of a bank personally you 
can refer to this acquaintance and feel 
much better satisfied that the officer will 
give sufficient information upon which to 
pass a credit judgment. And it helps to 
know a credit man in the town from which 
information is wanted, because if the 
credit man out of his own experience can- 
not give the information, he will seek, 
on behalf of his personal friend or ac- 
quaintance, the desired information. 


Therefore, it is for the credit man, said 
Mr. Hutchinson, to broaden out steadily 
his circle of friends and acquaintances. 
His friends and acquaintances make the 
credit man’s best capital. They enable 
him constantly to extend his business over 
a Widening circle. 


U.S. Taxes 


How $16,000 Was Saved 
— Why Big Salaries Are Paid 


By reorganizing a business into a corporation and a 
| ng one of our clients reduced his taxes 
z = ee oe $9,000—a gms of ley oe 
gal, right and proper. By readjustment of capil 
records another client saved $10,000. ‘Thousands 
firms are unwittingly overpaying their taxes throug, 
ignorance of allowable deductions and exemptions 
they were entitled to. 


Executives and Accountants 
Must Know Tax Law Procedure 


YOU—the executive who swears to the accuracy of 
your Tax Return 


YOU—the auditor, accountant or bookeeper who 
computes the Return—you must knowTax Procedure. 
We teach you how the Income Taxes, Excess Profits 
Taxes, Capital Stock Taxes, Inheritance Taxes, etc., 
work ther—how to compute ALL the legal deduc- 
tions. Executives taking our services freq 
report oqvings of $5,000 to $100,000. Used in 
Co., Ford Motor Co., U. S. Tire Co., etc. 


A New Profession 


Tax Problems have opened a new profession. The 
U. S. and State Governments and 900,000 business 
concerns need the help of trained Tax Experts. 
Salaries run from $5,000 to $10,000. Consulting ex- 
perts earn up to $30,000 yearly. Attorneys, accoun- 
tants, auditors, bookeepers —any man with business 
training—can quickly qualify. Write for details. 


Tax Book 


come Tax Expert’. It contains information of vital 
importance to every tax paver. Sent Free! No 
obligation. Tear out and mail the coupon — NOW. 

ama RSS RR a NO IS 
+ 20 E. Jackson BiVd. 

U. S. Tax Law Institute Dept.2129 Chicago 
Without obligation send your free booklet “The Income 
Taz Expert” and particulars regarding your Tax Service. 
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Internal (Executive) 
Auditing 
New, vital facts presented for the first 


time in a complete course fitting 
accountants of advanced standing for 


the position of 


To meet the growing demand for 
executive and chief accountants this 
remarkable, practical extension 
course has been prepared. Every 
duty, opportunity and function of 
the Comptroller, Auditor and Chief 
Accountant is analyzed, classified, 
and clearly set forth by thoroughly 
competent, practical, experienced ac- 
countant-instructors, with individual 
attention to the work of each stu- 
dent. 

Ten lessons in looseleaf, perpetu- 
ally revised. A number of original 
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charts and graphs give a volume of 
instruction in compact, comprehen- 
sible, usable form. 


Get our booklet on 
** Internal Auditing”? FREE 


To those who are fitted by experi- 
ence and training, we will gladly 
send this valuable booklet. Full of 
facts and interesting, authentic in- 
formation about Internal Auditing. 
A complete summary of our special 
course. 


International Accountants Society, Inc. 
** The Professional School of Accounting ’”’ 


2626 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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indicate that the 13th annual edition of this classic manual of law 
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A NEW FEATURE: A complete staff of editors, rep- 
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statutory analysis of the credit laws, but an analysis 
that takes into consideration court interpretations. 
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Questions on Business 
Law Answered from 


the Credit Man’s 
Diary 





1. What remedy does the law > peeps in 
case Of the sale of unpaid-for mer- 
chandise in bulk without notice to 
creditors? 


Such a sale is void or voidable in 
almost every state and the goods 
may be reached in the hands of 
the purchaser. 

2. How can I ascertain the true names 
of the parties trading under an as- 
sumed name such as “The Novelty 
Shop?” 

Persons using such names are usu- 
ally required by law to file in the 
office of the County Clerk a cer- 
tificate setting forth the true or 
real names of the persons con- 
ducting the business. Failure to 

« file such a certificate is a misde- 
meanor in some states. 


3. Is there any state in which a plaintiff 
may attach a defendant's property 
as a matter of right when instituting 
any suit? 

Yes. Connecticut. 

4. Who may become a voluntary bank- 
rupt? 

Any person or corporation except 
a municipal, railroad, insurance 
or banking corporation. 

5. Should consignment contracts be filed 
or recorded? 

It is not required, but where con- 
tracts of conditional sale are re- 
quired to be recorded or filed, it 
is desirable to record or file con- 
signment contracts also. 

6. When does an open account become 
“ outlawed” or barred by limitation? 

In from two years to eight years, 
according to the state where suit 
is brought, most often in six 
years. 

7. Have married women full legal pow- 
ers to make contracts? 

In many states statutes have given 
married women ual powers 
with men in the making of ¢on- 
tracts, but there are many ex- 
ceptions, and the statutes of each 
state must be consulted. 

8. Is a promissory note providing for 
payment of attorneys fees if col- 
lected by suit negotiable? 

Yes, but some states hold the pro- 
vision itself is invalid. 

9. What is a partnership? 

A partnership is an association of 
two or more persons to carry on 
as co-owners a business for 
profit. 

10. May a minor disafirm a contract 
without returning the goods? 

Yes, if he is unable to return them, 
as where he has squandered, con- 
sumed or disposed of them. 
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Proof of American Thrift 


L° has taken but the span of two 
generations to build up life insur- 
ance to the monumental figures of 
today. At about the time of the 
Civil War there were but 30,000 life 
insurance policies in force in the 
United States representing an aggre- 
gate of less than $60,000,000, where- 
as today there are more than 
53,000,000 policies amounting to 
more than thirty billion dollars. 


These figures do not include the 
enormous amount of War Risk In- 
surance outstanding. The War Risk 
policies in effect November 15.num- 
bered 647,418 and their value totaled 
$4,189,861,000. 

What greater proof could be asked 
of the underlying thrift of the Amer- 
ican people? It is one of the factors 
in this great country, made up of so 
composite a population, that creates 
stability and poise. 


Good Faith in Insurance 


Louisville—In an address to the Louis- 
ville Association of Credit Men, at a re- 
cent meeting, Charles Dobbs, managing 
editor of “The Insurance Field”, made 
the following remarks: 


“Probably there are-few business men 
who have specific knowledge of the 
amount of insurance outstanding in the 
United States. At the close of the past 
year the fire and lightning insurance in 
force in this country, exclusive of ma- 
rine insurance, reached the immense sum 
of seventy-five billions of dollars, which 
in turn represents premiums paid-in dur- 
ing the year of 769 millions of dollars, as 
expenditure made for the purpose of 
credit stability directly or indirectly. 


“Most men have the idea that insur- 
ance is based only on tangible things. 
But this is not true; for in this country 
on the simple word of the fire insur- 
ance agent there are millions of dollars 
of insurance issued. Indeed, there is 
the same basis of good faith in insur- 
ance transactions as we have in virtual- 
ly every line of business—clearly a trib- 
ute to the essential integrity of the over- 
whelming majority of business men. 


“When we consider the tremendous 
values to be protected, and the further 
fact that insurance transactions are so 
largely a matter of good faith, it is ob- 
vious that the while fabic of credit de- 
mands that none but reputable men be 
a to engage in the insurance 
usiness, — men qualified not only by 
technical ability but character for their 
heavy responsibility. They must look not 
only for adequate protection to be given 
their customer, but by expert advice show 
how he may, by the installation of safe- 
guards and by approved construction, se- 
cure minimum rates. 


“There is at present a great number of 
so-called ‘ reciprocal and mutuals’ whose 
contracts are not straight promises to pay 
losses under commonly accepted contract 
conditions. Some of the mutuals in their 
restricted fields perform a useful office, 
but do not, and by the very nature of 
their contract cannot, become a factor of 
any importance in up-holding the com- 
mercial credits of the country.” 


. Five Volumes, 953 Pages. 














Just Published 
The Preeminent Work on Corporate Finance 


The Financial Policy 
of Corporations 


In Five Volumes 


By Arthur Stone Dewing 
Assistant Professor of Hoonomics, Harvard University 


A practical study of the financial structure and the financial 
problems of business corporations. 

Its author, during his long and active experience with repre- 
sentative enterprises of our time, has assisted materially in 
the formulation of the accepted principles of modern finance. 
Dr. Dewing’s years of intensive research have given him an 
intimate knowledge of financial history which enables him to 
complement and illustrate his work with many hundreds of 
notes and precedents. 

The preparation of these volumes has covered a period of 
fifteen years. Since its inception, the work has been in a con- 
tinual process of revision to temper its material and keep 
it absolutely up-to-date. 


The Interrelation of Finance, Law, Accounting 


This work affords to all who have to decide financial questions a background of 
wide acquaintance with financial affairs and methods. To those engaged in the finan- 
cing of corporations, it offers an aid to sound judgment in the form of expressed policies 
and precedents. Those actually directing corporate enterprises will find in it practical 
guidance in administering their duties in the best interests of the compen: To in- 
vestors, its thorough exposition of corporate finance will be a decided help in selecting 
and following up investments. 


Clear, Comprehensive Information 


For accuracy, thoroughness, and authority Dr. Dewing’s work stands head and 
shoulders above other books on the subject. It is published as a set of five conveni- 
ently sized volumes, each dealing specifically with one aspect of corporate activity. 


I Corporate Securities. Takes up the nature and variety of 
stocks and bonds, explains their provisions, and discusses the cir- 
cumstances under which each should be used. 

II Promotion. Covers the work of promotion—the respective 
parts of promoter and banker; formulating the financial plan of 
new enterprises or consolidations; the machinery of security 
selling. 

III The Administration of Income. Deals with charges against 
income and disposition of remainder. It discusses the creation of 
reserves and sinking funds, management of surplus, and practical 
considerations governing the declaration of dividends. 

IV Expansion. Concerns problems and methods of expansion. 
It takes up determining whether expansion is profitable; railroad 
and utility consolidation; the “community of interests’; sources 
of capital; privileged subscriptions. 

V Failure and Reorganization. The procedure of reorganizing 
bankrupt enterprises—working up the new financial plan; remov- 
ing the causes of failure; raising fresh capital; treatment of the old 
security holders. 
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Par Collection of Checks 


Confusion Between Interest Charge and 
Exchange Charge 


By J. H. Tregoe 


(Sec.-Treas., National Association of Credit Men) 


N association of bankers has 

been organized, and a com- 

mittee appointed, for the spe- 
cific purpose of procuring an amend- 
ment to the provisions of the Federal 
Reserve Act to do away with the 
present par collection system and to 
permit an exchange charge by the 
paying bank of not more than 1/10 
of 1 per cent. on the amount of 
checks paid by it. 

As the term “ exchange charge” 
is, generally speaking, applied to two 
kinds of charges, its use is often mis- 
leading. An explanation of the two 
kinds of charges to which it is usual- 
ly applied will be helpful in deter- 
mining the merits of the par collec- 
tion system. 
First Kinp. (Not An EXCHANGE 
CHARGE. ) 


An interest charge made by a bank 
for giving immediate credit for an 
out-of-town check. 

Illustration: 

A buyer in Lufkin, Ga., purchases 
$1,000 worth of goods from a manu- 
facturer in Troy, N. Y., and sends 
his check on a bank in Lufkin in 
payment therefor. The manufac- 
turer in Troy deposits this check 
with his bank in Troy. He wants 
cash or immediate credit for it. But 
it takes the Troy bank five days to 
collect the check. The bank, accord- 
ingly, charges him interest for the 
advance, in either form, for five 
days, at the rate of 6 per cent. 

This is not an exchange charge— 
it is a legitimate interest or discount 
charge. 

The check the Troy manufacturer 

receives is exactly similar to a five- 
day note payable in Troy. 
_ No depositor would think of tak- 
ing a five-day note to his bank and 
requesting that it be discounted with- 
out charge. 

Therefore, such a charge is an 
eminently proper one and is per- 
mitted by the Federal Reserve Act. 
It is not an exchange charge. 


Seconp Kinp. (AN 
CHARGE. ) 


EXCHANGE 


A charge made by a bank when 
we for a check drawn on it- 
self. 


Illustration: 


The buyer. in Lufkin has sent the 
manufacturer in Troy.a check (or 
order) on his bank in Lufkin for 
$1,000. The Troy bank in which the 
check is deposited sends it to the 
Lufkin bank for payment. The Luf- 
kin bank remits only $999, deduct- 
ing $1 for alleged services rendered. 
This deduction is called an exchange 
charge. 


Suppose an order for the deliv- 
ery of goods was handled in the 
same manner, for example: 


An egg dealer in Troy has 1,000 
cases of eggs stored in a Troy ware- 
house. He sells the 1,000 cases of 
eggs to a buyer in Lufkin, and sends 
him an order for the eggs on the 
Troy warehouse. The buyer sends 
this order to the warehouse by mail 
and requests it to ship the eggs by 
express collect. The warehouse 
ships only 999 cases, retaining 1 case 
for alleged services rendered. 


Would this transaction be accept- 
able either to buyer or to seller? 
Certainly not. 


Would the warehouse be per- 
mitted to fill the order in this way? 
Never. 


In the case of the check, there is 
no basis now for a charge against a 
Federal Reserve Bank for alleged 
services rendered because any Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank which presents 
such a check for payment will take 


either cash or an acceptable bank 


draft at the option of the paying 
bank, and will pay all transportation 
charges in either case. Any expense 
other than the cost of transportation 
that the bank may be put to is an 


“ expense that is compensated for by 


the balance the maker of the check 
should carry with it and is not a just 


charge against the payee or endorser.. 


In the case of the warehouse and 
the 1,000 cases of eggs, while the 
buyer should and does pay the cost 
of transportation, none of the stor- 
age, handling or overhead charges 
are chargeable to him. The ware- 
house, as in the case of the bank, 
which is a warehouse for money, is 
compensated for any overhead 
charges by the value of the business 
which its customer gives it—storage 
charges in the case of the warehouse 
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and the use of the customer’s balance 
in the case of the bank. 

The Federal Reserve System has 
now established a country-wide sys- 
tem of par collection of checks em- 
bracing 93 per cent. of the banks 
of the country—a system which 
operates with a minimum of time 
and expense, a system scientifically 
conceived and economically adminis- 
tered for the benefit of the banks of 
the country and, through them, of 
the public at large. 

For the month ending September 
15, 1920, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem handled approximately 41,- 
000,000 checks, aggregating approxi- 
mately $14,250,000,000. An exchange 
charge on all of these items at the 
rate of 1/10 of 1 per cent. (which 
is the rate suggested by these banks 
advocating the abolition of the par 
collection system) would have 
amounted to approximately $14,- 
250,000, or at the rate of about 
$170,000,000 per annum. This 
amount would have had to be paid 
by the business public. 

At the present time 93 per cent. of 
the banks in the United States pay 
checks drawn on them at full face 
value; 7 per cent. do not pay full 
face value. 

Shall the present system of par 
collection of checks, _ scientific, 
prompt, and eminently satisfactory, 
be continued and extended until it 
includes all banks, or shall 7 per cent. 
of the banks force a return to the era 
of exchange charges? 

This is the question to be decided. 

The commercial interests of the 
United States are most vitally inter- 
ested. Any charges imposed will 
fall upon them. 

What are we going to do about it? 

The National Association of 
Credit Men insisted at the time the 
Federal Reserve Act was under dis- 
cussion that there be provided in the 
new financial banking system a 
method of check settlement which 
would remove the obnoxious and 
costly charges by banks for the pay- 
ment of checks drawn on themselves. 
In successive conventions it has 
placed itself emphatically on record 
for the maintenance of the par sys- 
tem of collecting checks as estab- 
lished by the Federal Reserve banks. 

The Association contends that the 
check—as the great currency of the 
country today—should be handled 
with that economy and dispatch 
which the par system has for the first 
time given us. It has never ceased 
to protest against the cumbersome 
and absolutely uneconomic lack of 
method of clearing checks which 
prevailed a few years ago. 

If injustice, even slight, were done 
to banks by the par method, the Na- 
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tional Association of Credit Men 
would be opposed to it. The par sys- 
tem, however, does no bank an in- 
justice and on the other hand, to re- 
turn to the old lack of method not 
only lays an unfair burden on busi- 
ness but reintroduces that indirect 
routing of checks which is indefensi- 
ble from every point of view. 


Prof. Stewart and F. H. 
Randall Talk 


Lehigh Valley—The October meeting 
of the Lehigh Valley Association held 
at Allentown, was addressed by Profes- 
sor John L. Stewart of Lehigh Univers- 
ity on “Existing Economic Conditions,” 
and by F. H. Randall, of the Autocar 
Sales Company of: Philadelphia. 

Mr, Randall spoke on the relative suc- 
cess attained by men of equal mental 
capabilities, one of whom had the ad- 
vantage of a college education and the 
other depending on his own initiative. 

Professor Stewart sketched briefly the 
growth of the world during the Nine- 
teenth Century, telling of the progress 
that had been made largely through the 
development of steam, and how the world 
war had halted world development, and 
brought about in certain parts of the 
world a retrogressive movement. 

Speaking of the work of the colleges 
in fitting men for business and in meet- 
ing the demands of the future, Professor 
Stewart stated that the time is not far 
distant when in business men will not be 
satisfied to work in the dark, but will 
recognize that they must have such an 
understanding of conditions that - they 
will not be caught unawares as changes 
take place in the world of commerce. 





A Little Extra Caution 


Huntington—Speaking recently before 
the members of the Huntington, W. Va., 
association, R. I. Hutchinson told of two 
Huntington concerns which received about 
the same time, from their respective sales- 
men, orders from a well rated merchant 
in Central Kentucky. It happened that 
each of the orders amounted to about 
$900. One of the salesmen reported for 
the benefit of both houses that he had 
known the buyer for about fifteen years, 
during which time he had sold him thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of goods for the 
various houses he had represented. He 
stated that of his own personal knowledge 
the man had discounted every purchase 
he had ever made and there could be no 
question as to the propriety of shipping 
these latest orders. 

One of the houses shipped without fur- 
ther investigation, but the credit man of 
the other concern decided to exercise a 
little extra caution,—to delay the shipment 
for a few days and make a few inquiries. 
In a short time a few reports were re- 
ceived, all indicating that what the sales- 
man had said was right; that the customer 
had never failed to take his discount. The 
credit man noticed, however, that the 
amount owing to each party answering his 
inquiry was greater than at any previous 
time, and the total owing was a sum which 
seemed excessive, leading to the belief that 
the man was over-buying. He followed 
this lead with further investigation and 
in a few days more became thoroughly 
convinced that here was a man who, on 
the strength of his prompt paying record, 
had bought thousands of dollars’ worth of 
goods in excess of his possible legitimate 


requirements. The order was declined, 
in spite of the fact that the salesman who 
took the order called this the star “bone 
head” performance of the credit depart- 
ment. 

Developments followed rapidly. It soon 
became clear that the Central Kentucky 
merchant was deliberately setting out to 
beat his creditors. For a period of sev- 
eral weeks, prior to being closed up, he 
conducted sales on a large scale selling 
merchandise at greatly reduced prices. 
With the cash realized*he purchased real 
estate, in all cases having the deed run 
direct to his wife. When he was thrown 
into bankruptcy his creditors received but 
fifteen cents on the dollar. 

Mr. Hutchinson also brought out the 
value of the credit man’s knowing per- 
sonally those from whom he would seek 
information. If you want information 
from an attorney there is a distinct ad- 
vantage, he said, in knowing the attorney 
in order that you may measure how much 
dependence to place on the report. The 
same is true of the banks. If you have 
met an officer of a bank personally you 
can refer to this acquaintance and feel 
much better satisfied that the officer will 
give sufficient information upon which to 
pass a credit judgment. And it helps to 
know a credit man in the town from which 
information is wanted, because if the 
credit man out of his own experience can- 
not give the information, he will seek, 
on behalf of his personal friend or ac- 
quaintance, the desired information. 

Therefore, it is for the credit man, said 
Mr. Hutchinson, to broaden out steadily 
his circle of friends and acquaintances. 
His friends and acquaintances make the 
credit man’s best capital. They enable 
him constantly to extend his business over 
a widening circle. 


U.S. Taxes 
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Executives and Accountants 
Must Know Tax Law Procedure 


YOU—the executive who swears to the accuracy of 

your Tax Return 
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Internal (Executive) 


Auditing 


New, vital facts presented for the first 
time in a complete course fitting 
accountants of advanced standing for 
the position of Chief Accountant 


To meet the growing demand for 
executive and chief accountants this 
remarkable, practical extension 
course has been prepared. Every 
duty, opportunity and function of 
the Comptroller, Auditor and Chief 
Accountant is analyzed, classified, 
and clearly set forth by thoroughly 
competent, practical, experienced ac- 


countant-instructors, with individual 
attention to the work of each stu- 
dent. 

Ten lessons in looseleaf, perpetu- 
ally revised. A number of original 


charts and graphs give a volume of 
instruction in compact, comprehen- 
sible, usable form. 


Get our booklet on 
** Internal Auditing’? FREE 


To those who are fitted by experi- 
ence and training, we will gladly 
send this valuable booklet. Full of 
facts and interesting, authentic in- 
formation about Internal Auditing. 
A complete summary of our special 
course. 


International Accountants Society, Inc. 
“ The Professional School of Accounting ”’ 


2626 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


International Accountants Society, Inc., Dept. C9-35 2626 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 
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Reducing Collection Costs 


Minneapolis. — A large Minneapolis 
house writes of its use of the trade ac- 
ceptance, saying that during the past two 
years it has extended the system to cover 
nearly all of its slower accounts in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, and Canada, and 
is now extending it to Montana; that 
about thirty per cent. of the acceptances 
sent to customers are signed and re- 
turned, the balance discounting their bills 
or paying at maturity. The accounts, for 
which the acceptance basis is suggested, 
frequently are started thereby on the 
discount basis, and those who do not dis- 
count and will not sign, have had their at- 
tention called to the subject so sharply 
that they begin to pay promptly. The re- 
sult is, that the work of the collection 
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department in drafting collection letters 
and taking extreme means to make col- 
lections has been greatly reduced. 


This house during the past three 
months has drawn off figures to show the 
amount of the past-due in proportion to 
the total outstandings on the books, and 
finds that the states in which the trade 
acceptance is used, are better than the 
states in which it is not used, that is, have 
a smaller proportion of past-due than any 
other states; and this is in spite of the 
fact that the states where the system has 
been employed are farthest from re 
point, the shipments sometimes taking 
from thirty to sixty days in transit and 
the mail forty-five days each way. Be- 
tween 1 and 2 per cent. only of the signed 
trade acceptances are returned unpaid. 
Most of these are from Canadian con- 
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cerns. A large proportion of Solturee to 
pay is chargeable to a lack of under- 
standing of the method, resulting in a 
failure to get ready to take care of the 
obligation on due date. 

This concern does not discount its 
trade acceptances nor does it offer any in- 
ducement for the signing of acceptances. 
The only explanation sent customers has 
been a printed slip enclosed with the in- 
voice and acceptance asking the cus- 
tomer to sign the acceptance, and stating 
that, if he prefers to discount, he ma 
return the acceptance unsigned wit 
check. The terms employed are 2 per 
cent. 10 days, 1 per cent. 30, and net 60 
days. 


Improving Fire Conditions 


San Francisco.—The San Francisco As- 
sociation of Credit Men has been helping 
its neighbor city, Fresno, to secure better 
fire protection. In Fresno is a branch 
of the San Francisco association, and at 
a recent branch meeting it was brought 
out that the city needed a better fire alarm 
system, better water supply and additional 
fire and hydrant stations. It was decided 
to address a letter to the city authorities, 
urging prompt action in making these im- 
provements’ which are based upon recom- 
mendations of the Board of Fire Under- 
writers. The credit men of Fresno were 
stirred by the fact that there is a steadily 
increasing fire loss in Fresno, and contend 
that the growth of the city’s industries 
makes it of vital importance to intro- 
duce proper fire facilities. They pointed 
out to the city authorities that adequate 
fire and water systems influence sound 
investment, lower insurance rates and 
made for safer credits. 

The letter addressed to the city was 
signed by leading business interests and 
it is believed will have an effect. 


Credit in Canada 
Methods of Banks in Dealing 
Borrowers 
7 methods employed by Can- 
adian banks in extending credit 
to the smaller Canadian merchants 
are interesting. The banks finance 
an individual and his business rather 
than commercial paper. They rfe- 
quire each of their customers who 
wishes credit to submit annually a 
complete statement of his business 
condition for the previous year and 
an estimate of the amount of credit 
which will be required. This state- 
ment is carefully gone over, the cus- 
tomer’s record with the bank con- 
sulted, and the amount of credit per- 
missible is determined. A customer 
is then notified as to the amount of 
credit which the bank will extend 
him during the entire coming year. 
This compels the customer to avoid 
speculative investments and to de- 
velop his business systematically and 
conservatively. There is less danger 
of over-inflation of credit than there 
would be if credit were extended 
with less system. Also, there is this 
advantage over the American method 
of financing that it establishes very 
close relations with customers and 
emphasizes personal contact and 
credit. 
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Continued Growth 


Membership Slogan is “To Have and to 
Hold 36,000 Members” 


By Arnold A. Mowbray 


Mgr., Membership Dept., National Association of Credit Men 


HAIRMAN TOUZEAU, of 

the National Membership 

Committee of the National 
Association of Credit Men, sends 
this stirring message to his fellow 
members : 


Do you fully realize how interesting 
membership work in any association is, 
but more especially that connected with 
the National Association of Credit Men? 

In selling Memberships in this O1gan- 
ization you have one of the finest com- 
modities to sell that there is. I defy any 
one to gather together a group of men 
of higher ideals, and, I might say, that are 
are handling more difficult problems, than 
the Credit Men. When you go into a 
man’s office, and give him an invitation 
to join that body you are honoring him, 
and you should not hesitate to assume 
that position. In the werk of the Cleve- 
land Association we have more and more 
assumed that position, and done it right- 
fully. The result thereof has been that 
securing memberships has not been as 
hard as it once was, and I want to pre- 
dict that as the years roll by you won't 
have to go out and look for new mem- 
bers. In fact, they are coming in un- 
sought now, to some extent. 

As our associations grow larger and 
larger it becomes almost impossible to ex- 
pect a small membership committee to 
handle the membership work, and it be- 
comes the duty, and should be the pleas- 
ure, of the general membership, by tell- 
ing of the good things they secure from 
their work in the credit men’s associa- 
tion, to bring in new members, and thus 
help the membership committee continu- 
ously. 


If you have a good thing you should 
not hesitate to recommend it to ethers, 
and this is what I know you will do this 
year. Support your association and sup- 
port your membership committee! 

I have been corresponding with the va- 
rious local membership chairmen and find 
that most campaigns are being organized. 
The campaign which the Membership 
Committee is suggesting this year is a 
steady, continuous so. Take the quota 
which has been specified for each city, di- 
vide it into the number of months re- 
maining of our year, and then figure on 
each month securing the necessary per- 
centage to make up that quota, planning 
always to get at least the number re- 
quired, and more if possible. 


Undoubtedly, this year is one of the 
busiest that I have had in my own office, 
and I will be called upon to do more for 
the credit men’s association than I have 
ever done before. But it has always been 
a pleasure to do what I could for the 
Credit Men, and I trust that all members 
will take the same attitude. You may 
hardly see how you will have time to as- 
sist with the membership work; but just 
make up your mind that you will do it 
somehow ; and I can assure you that you 
will feel well repaid for your efforts and 
you will have the appreciation of the 
Membership Committee, in addition to 
that of the entire association. 


“ To have and to hold 36,000 mem- 
bers.” That is the slogan of the Na- 
tional Membership Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Never before in the history of this 
organization have the workers who 
are going to increase our member- 
ship faced such a difficult task. We 
must not only secure several thou- 
sand additional members, but we 
must also retain the many thousands 
already obtained. 

Pleading the policy of retrench- 
ment, some members are now re- 
signing. This is poor economy, in- 
deed. There never was a time when 
co-operation among creditor grant- 
ors was so important or when credit 
grantors are so much in need of the 
help of their fellows. There are 
some persons who claim they cannot 
afford to remain as members. We 
insist that they cannot afford to re- 
sign. While we may lose some 
members, they who fall out of the 
ranks at this time will sustain a 
greater loss. 

Some members of the Associatjon 
are connected with houses which are 
lacking in the appreciation of the im- 
portance of credit men working to- 
gether and decline to pay the dues. 
These credit men, not willing to be 
deprived of the invaluable assistance 
of their fellows, then pay the dues 

personally, unjust though they feel 
it to be. 


MEMBERSHIP IS INSURANCE 


Belonging to an association of 
credit men is the best insurance pos- 
sible. The man who is trying to play 
the game alone these days is going 
to lag behind in the race. He has 
less chance of success than Germany 
had when she dared to go it virtually 
alone. 


Repeating the sentiments of Fred 
T. Jones of the H. W. Johns-Man- 
ville Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
“As members of the Association we 
are beneficiaries of the constant 
thought and efforts of the best minds 
among this great group of 33,000 
business men—men who are work- 
ing in numerous ways and in every 
state of the Union to solve the prob- 
lems which are constantly confront- 
ing us.” 

Members of our institution, we ap- 
peal to you to co-operate with the 
National Membership Executive 
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Are you making 
FULL USE 
of your bank? 


The business 
man who _ succeeds 
in the highest sense 
is the one who ap- 
preciates the func- 
tions of the bank 
and uses them to 
his own profit. 

Since a modern 
bank is essentially 
a department store 
of finance, business 
men find themselves 
more and more in 
need of a clear, 
concise explanation 
of the bank’s com- 
plicated machinery. 
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HIS BANK 


280 pages, 544x844 
$3.00 


tells the business man 
what he should know 
about banking practice 
in order to make full 
use of his bank in the 
promotion of his busi- 
ness. 

It gives helpful ad- 
vice on choosing a 
bank, on how to pre- 
pare a financial state- 
ment, on how to read 
a bank statement, on 
the use of trade accep- 
tances, on the making 
of warehouse and col- 
lateral loans. 

The section on col- 
lateral loans is consid- 
ered the best simple 
treatment of this sub- 
ject in book form. 


Use the book for 
10 days FREE 


MAN 
Dats 
nts 


NIFFIN 


FREE EXAMINATION 
COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
239 West 39th Street, New York 


You may. send me on apprortn a | 
copy of nifin’s THE BUSINESS 
MAN AND HIS BANK, $3.00 net, post- 
paid. I agree to return the book, post- | 


paid, in 10 days or remit for it. 


| 
| Name 
| 


BUSINESS BAROMETERS 


and 


PROFITABLE MANAGEMENT 


7a are at present unusual possibilities and unusual 
hazards connected with the management of business. 
For the man who has a sound knowledge of the fundamental 
factors that govern national conditions, it is a time of splendid 
opportunity. 







The Brookmire Economic Service 















provides this knowledge by a thoroughgoing system of bar- 
ometric charts and bulletins. 


The New Barometer Chart No. 1 


presents to you graphically the fundamental economic condi- 
tions that affect your business. It is a barometer by which 
you can judge of the general business future, applying this to 
your own problems of management. 


Sample charts and bulletins will be 
sent without obligation on your part 


Ask for Pamphlet C-12 


The Brookmire Economic Service 
INCORPORATED 

56 Pine Street New York 

434-436 Citizens Nat’l. Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Che Chemiral National Bank 
of New York 


FOUNDED 1824 





CAPITAL 
SURPLUS & PROFITS 
TOTAL RESOURCES OVER 


$ 4,500,000 
15,000,000 
200,000,000 
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Credit Men! These capeelsiee are buying space in YOUR magazine. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


Committee and that of the officers of 
every local organization in our cam- 
paign which has been inaugurated, 
“ to have and to hold 36,000 mem- 
bers.” 


We wish to attain the goal by 
May 31, when the fiscal year of the 
National Association will come to a 
close. It has been decided that this 
method of obtaining and holding 
members should not: be a snappy 
drive, but steady, determined, con- 
tinual work. While we want to 
secure new members, we are espe- 
cially anxious to procure the kind of 
applicants that will “ stick”; and we 
ask our leaders to impress on every 
fellow-worker the practicability of 
his securing high-class credit grant- 
ors, then through the Holding Com- 
mittee retaining them permanently. 

You know that what you get out 
of any organization is in exact pro- 
portion to what you put into it. The 
man on the side lines may enjoy the 
game, but he does not make any 
marked progress in his own ability 
to play. The credit man who is only 
a spectator fails to receive the proper 
proportion of the returns due him 
on his investment. 

Today the National Association 
of Credit Men is recognized through- 
out America as one of the greatest 
commercial organizations in this 
country. Both press and public 
have come to look upon our associa- 
tion as the leader in everything that 
pertains to better business and as a 
group of unselfish men who have 
the best interests of the nation at 
heart. The newspapers recognize 
the importance of our organization 
every day. Our resolutions, pro- 
nouncements and declarations are 
being offered in leading publications 
throughout the United States. The 
magazines are also corhmencirg to 
recognize the work we are doing for 
the public’s welfare’ We are glad 
to be able to announce that the 
Saturday Evening Post contemplates 
publishing a series of articles on the 
work of our Investigation and Prose- 
cution Department, which is headed 
by C. D. West, regarded as the 
greatest commercial investigator this 
country has ever had. The Ameri- 
can Magasine, in an early number, 
will present some interesting facts 
about our National Secretary-Treas- 
urer. The general letter of J. H. 
Tregoe, who on the first of the 
month, reviews the situation and 
gives his opinion of the future, is 
commented on editorially by leading 
newspapers everywhere. 

It is a privilege to belong to 
this association. The membership 
worker who goes out to get new 
members should feel proud to repre- 
sent such an institution. He should 
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remember that he should invite into 
his local association only men of the 
type which he would be happy to 
welcome into his own home or into 
his own club. 

COMMITTEEMEN 

R. W. Touzeau, of the Lake- 
wood Engineering Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is chairman of the National 
Membership Committee. Following 
are the vice-chairmen: District No. 
1. A. B. Comstock, Comstock & Co., 
Providence, R. I. No. 2. H. T. 
Holland, American Cotton Oil Co., 
New York, N. Y. No. 3. W. H. 
Duncan, John E. Hurst & Co., Balti- 
more, Md. No. 4. H. E. Gilbert, 
Ohio Buick Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
No. 5. O. F. Schultz, Western Felt 
Works, Chicago, Ill. No. 6. J. S. 
Covert, Sherwin-Williams Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. No.7. H. D. Carter, 
Dougherty-Little-Redwine Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. No. 8 E. L. Davis, 
Reinhard Bros. Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. No. 9. F. G. Margowski, 
Kohler & McLister Paint Co., Den- 
ver, Col. 10. C. C. Beck, J. A. 
Folger & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Associated with Mr. Touzeau on 
the Executive Committee are W. 
Howard Duncan, of Baltimore; 
Oscar H. Merz, of Newark; E. T. 
Holland, of New York City; A. T. 
Rickards, of Philadelphia, and A. B. 
Comstock, of Providence. 

What the National Association of 
Credit Men membership means to 
the United -States Encaustic Tile 
Works of Indianapolis is evidenced 
by an unsolicited testimonial letter 
of F, B. Slupesky, credit department, 
who writes: 

“We have your letter of Nov. 3, 
in which you give us a report on the 
companies with which we are in- 
sured. 

“We thank you very much for 
this information, and feel that this 
report alone is worth many times 
our yearly dues in the association.” 

WHAT PRESIDENT-ELECT HARDING 

SAYS 


Samuel C. Osborn, Chairman of 
the Membership Committee of the 
Chicago Association of Credit Men, 
has written us a very interesting let- 
ter, a part of which follows: 

President-Elect Harding stated in 
my presence to our delegation in 
very strong terms: 

“Gentlemen, the failures of govern- 
ment officials, and the failures of our 
government policies are due first to just 
such men as yourselves, your lack of in- 
terest, your lack of activities in the af- 
fairs of your Government. Now, if you 
feel that you have nominated a super- 
human man as your Presidential candi- 
date, you are mistaken. I can accomplish 
little without your help and support. I 
will welcome, and I will ask for the as- 
sistance and counsel of the buSiness in- 
terests of the country and of the recog- 
nized trade organizations.” 







































This is a book that tells not only 
how, but why. It covers the whole 
field of credit management, from 
passing on the credit risk to the 
collection of the final dollar of the 
account. 















Theory of Credit 
Trade Acceptances 
Credit Instruments 


Classes of Credit—Mercantile, Per- 
sonal, Banking, Investment 

Terms of Credit 

The Credit Risk 

Duties of the Credit Manager 

Sources of Credit Information 

Financial Statements 

Collection Methods and Systems 

Legal Remedies of the Creditor 

Extensions, Compositions and Ad- 
justments 


Bankruptcy, Insolvency and Recew- 
erships 


Credit Safeguards 
National Association of Credit Men 





and Other 


















Exact Information 





On each of the above subjects, 
and many others, this book gives 
you exact information as to the 
latest policies and procedure. It 
brings you, ready-to-use, de- 
scribed in detail, the methods that 
have proved effective in the per- 
sonal experience of the authors. 
















PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
68 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Sent for 5 Days’ 


Credits and Collections 


By RicHagp P. Ertrncer, Assistant Professor of Finance, New York 
University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance; and Davin 
Gorres, Credit Manager, Einsteinn-Wolff Company. 













Free Examination 


Here is a book that ties up 


correct theory with the most 
approved practice — written 


in collaboration by a profes- 
sor in the world’s greatest 
university school of com- 
merce and the credit man- 
ager of a nationally 
known business concern: 


Charts and Forms 


The text is profusely illustrated 
with charts and forms, covering 
the various branches of the credit 
man’s work. These include— 
Letters of Credit and other docu- 
ments used in domestic and for- 
eden oe M le A 
ger Reports; Mercantile Agency 
and Credit Bureau Reports 
Forms of Financial Statements 
Collection Letters and Forms used 
by Collection Agencies 
Form of Credit Guaranty, etc., etc. 


Send for This Book To-day 

Even the best-managed business 
must spend money in attorneys’ 
fees and collection agency com- 
missions in order to collect its 
slow accounts. The suggestions 
and definite instructions given in 
this book, based on the practical 
experience of the authors, will 
undoubtedly reduce your collec- 
tion expenses—to say nothing of 
your outright losses—sufficiently 
to pay for the book many times 
over. 

Flexible-binding—400 pages—only $3. 

Send for it today 
MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
68 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

| "Please send me a ong of Ettinger and 
Golieb’s Credits and llections. It is 
understood that after five days’ examin- 
| ation I will either send you $3.00 in full 
payment or return the book. 
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PROFITS? 


Perhaps You may not have thought of the LOSSES 
Through Rents, if you lease to others; 


Through Rental Value, if you occupy your own 
premises ; 


Through Leasehold, if you own a lease 
Should Fire Make the Property Untenantable. 


Rent Insurance—Rental Value Insurance—Leasehold Insur- 
ance—More Vital Now Than Ever 


North British & Mercantile 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 
76 William Street, New York 







Cecil F. Shallcross, Manager 









Fire and All Kindred 
Kinds of Insurance 





Losses Paid 
$235,000,000 ‘ 


World-wide Facilities: Claims Paid Promptly and 
Cheerfully. 






Board of Directors in New York: 
Adrian Iselin (A. Iselin & Co.), Chairman 

Edward J. Berwind 
(Berwind-White Coal Mining Co.) 


Frederic J. Middlebrook 
(Middlebrook & Borland) 


Frederic A. Juilliard 
(A. D. Juilliard & Co.) 


George E. Turnure 


(Lawrence Turnure & Co.) 


Wm. Pierson Hamilton 
(J. P. Morgan & Co.) 
Chas. S. Brown 
(Brown, Wheelock Co., Inc.) 


Jesse Isidor Straus 
(R. H. Macy & Co., Inc.) 


Walter Douglas 
(Pres. Phelps-Dodge Corp.) 
















See Your Own Broker or Ask Our Agent Today—Now 


“Tts loss paying record is excellent under all conditions.” 
Best’s Insurance Reports: 1920 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 
What Fixes Insurance Rates? 
(Continued from page 12) 


reached the conclusion that in the 
aggregate the insurance companies 
have made no real profit in insuring 
risks where the rate charged ex- 
ceeded two dojlars per hundred of 
insurance. . One may, therefore, 
conclude that the higher the rate 
the less chance has the insurance 
company of making money out of 
it and the greater also is the neces- 
sity for a customer carrying ade- 
quate and sound insurance such as 
will protect him fully and secure his 
credit. High rates are usually due 
to foor construction, extra hazard- 
ous occupancy or bad exposure. But 
it is frequently the case that it is the 
fault of the inside management, due 
to improper care of the premises, to 
neglect in safeguarding its property, 
and, at times, to almost criminal 
neglect of its own and its neighbor’s 
property. When ‘you find a cus- 
tomer complaining about his “ex- 
cessive rate,” and giving that as the 
excuse for carrying little or no in- 
surance, it is up to the credit man to 
know “the reason why.” For it is 
fair to conclude that the high rated 
risk is a poor insurance risk, and a 
poor insurance risk is usually en- 
titled to a sub-standard basis of 
credit. The local rating bureaus 
will furnish this information to the 
assured on his request without cost. 


INSURANCE RATES AND CREDIT 


The organization of conservation 
and fire prevention societies by busi- 
ness men will put a stop to neglect 
and carelessness; regular inspec- 
tions will develop bad conditions. 
Where easily corrected faults which 
endanger the property are not cor- 
rected the insurance companies have 
no other recourse than to add proper 
schedule rate charges, and apply 
such rate penalty as will force cor- 
rection or make ‘the offender pay 
dearly for his negligence. 


You should know that the better 
the town the lower (better) the 
“grade”; the better the risk the 
lower the “rate”; the lower the 
rate the more the risk is sought by 


- high-grade companies; and as a rule 


the merchant who has a high grade, 
low-rated risk, has a high standard of 
credit rating. 


Under the motern system of 
schedule rating, which is a system of 
charges and credits, every insurer 
actually has it in his own power to 
make a lower rate upon his own 
property to the extent that he himself 
is willing to construct and protect it. 
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Agricultural 


Insurance Company 


of WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


67th Annual Statement 
January Ist, 1920 





Capital. - - - - 


I fk Mi igh 


$ 500,000.00 
6,711,669.90 
3,901,329.92 


Net Surplus to Policy- ff 
holders - - - - - 2,810,339.98 


ES 





Fire, Marine, Windstorm, Automobile 
Sprinkler Leakage, Riot and 


Explosion Insurance 


“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


101 Years 


of satisfactory dealing 


has developed for this 

Company its splendid 

reputation and great 
elt eless 


Losses Paid over 


183,000,00 


AGENTS AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 
ADDRESSES WANTED 


How many of these Addresses Can You 
Supply? 

The credit man with a true spirit of co- 
operation reads: the names of individuals 
whose addresses are unknown and sen 
along whatever information he has. “It is 
the little courtesies easiest to render that are 
often the most appreciated.” 


Improper business methods are not imputed 
to any of the persons mentioned below. It is 
simply that their addresses are missing. 


Bumpas, A. C., formerly conducted the - 
Sunshine Electric Company, at Flagler, 
Colo. 

Cook, A. B., formerly proprietor of the 
Club Cafe, Belt, Mont., and later located 
at Deer Lodge, Mont. 

Conlon, Aida A., operating as Conlon 
Drug Company, 1614 North Saginaw 
Street, Flint, Mich. . 

Dasher, A., formerly of Jacksonville, 
Fla., and Chester, Pa. 


Diamond, Joseph, and Joseph Schnei- 
der, formerly commission business, 
Sharon, Pa. At one time operated a gro- 
cery store under name, The Joseph Dia- 
mond Company, Cleveland, O. Diamond 
is described as about 30 years old, 5 feet 
11% inches in height, weight about 200 
pounds. Has round face, smooth shaven. 
His father lives in Canada. May possi- 
bly be in Cleveland or Pittsburgh or 
Chicago. 

Drain, W. E., formerly in noting 
business at Rockwell City, Ia. Last hear 
of at Sioux City. 

Fallon, W. F., formerly operating as 
the A. F. M. Distributing Company, 
Crawford, Neb. 

Goodman & Woody, Accoville, W. Va. 

Grady, F. W., 1203 Ridge Avenue, 
Steubenville, O. 

Hayes, S. V. R. Until recently con- 
ducted a real estate office at Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. ‘ 

Jones, W. A., Grocery Company, West 
Helena, Ark. 

Keeney, Ed., formerly of Indianola, Ia. 
Druggist now reported working in a drug 
store in Detroit, Mich. 

Kramer, H. N., former manager of the 
Paynesville Variety Store, Paynesville, 
Minn. ' 

Ling, Gustaf; formerly of Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Lister, Wm. & Son, until very recently 
located at 521 Securities Building, Des 
Moines, Ia., and previously operating: un- 
der the name, Northwest Motor Ex- 
change Company, 2533 Sacramento Bou- 
levard, Chicago, II. 

Mclirath, N, S., 34 Ridgewood Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, - Pa. 

Martin, Arthur, formerly associated 
with the Lewiston Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany, of Lewiston, Idaho. 

Martinez, R. M., formerly of 76 Maceo 
Street, Matanzas, Cuba. on 

Miller, Thos., formerly of 1701 North 
Felton Street; Philadelphia. Said to have 
gone to San Francisco, Cal. 

Murray, Cornelius, traveling salesman, 
last address 806 West Front Street, Plain- 
field, N. J. 

Nelson, Miss Clara K., Box 154, Al- 
per, N. Y. 


Ollie, Charles, formerly at Man, W. 
a 


Patrizio, A., formerly located at 117 

eonard Street, New York, and later at 
107 Gilbert Street, and 53 Charron Street, 
Bridgeport, Conn. P 

Pieron, Fred, Dix, Neb. . 


Powers, John C., formerly proprietor 
of the Knickerbocker Overseas ‘Comauny, 
18 Broadway, New York City. At one 
time was employed as secretary and sales 
manager of the Trans-Oceanic Trading 
Company, Inc, 90 West Street, New 
York, and prior to that by the Raymond 
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Boiler Works, formerly Peabody, Kan., 
later Walters and Cement, Okla. 

Riggs, R. T., formerly traveling sales- 
man for Dozier & Gay Paint Company, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Roberts, T. O., formerly at Goldfield, 
Colo., operating a general merchandise 
store. 

Rhodes, Mrs. Ella M., Holmes Street, 
Kansas City, Kan. 

Sharp, C. W., recently operated the 
Budd Hotel, at Kensington, Kan. Said 
to have gone to Terre Haute, Ind.; or 
Chicago, fn. 

Shronrode, C. D., using style of Pea- 
body Boiler Works, formerly Peabody, 
Kan. Thought later to be in Texas. 

Smith, Rev. John C., 1203 Gomber Ave- 
nue, Cambridge, O. 

Smith, Dr. L. W., 88 Amherst Street, 
East Orange, N. J. 

Thomas, Miss Minnie E., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Tomlinson, Mrs. Elizabeth, was for- 
merly located at 100 Cathedral Parkway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Warnecke, Joe, formerly conducted a 
peaeees store at St. Johns, Lake County, 

nd. 

Watts, J. B., formerly in the grocery 
business at Leslie, Ark.; later employed 
as clerk in a grocery store at Tulsa, Okla., 
and still later reported as moving either 
to Ft. Smith or Van Buren, Ark. 


Weiss, Henry, formerly of Negaunee, 
Mich. 











“The Great Fire Insurance Company of the World” 


The LIVERPOOL 
and LONDON 
and GLOBE 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 
of Liverpool, England 




























































HUGH R. LOUDON, Manager J. B. KREMER, Deputy Manager 
R. H. WILLIAMS, Assistant Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 
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Wells, L. F., formerly located at Sum- 80 William St. Ins. Exchange 

‘ mer Shade, Ky. . 
Wilson, R. A., formerly proprietor of NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO } 

- the Montevideo Tiré & Vulcanizing Com- OFFICE 

. pany, of Montevideo, Minn. OFFICE 

. Wilson, Wm. D., formerly of 27 Pell Cor. Carondelet & Com- : ; 

t Street, Bridgeport, Conn. Reported mon Sts. 444 California St. 


moved to Syracuse, N. Y. 





Where Credit is sought close scrutiny is given 
to the character and responsibility of the 
applicant. 










HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Assistant Credit Man, one wiil- 
ing-to help on books; excellent opportunity 
pont. State experiences bee iene mith tani il i 

drm’ and whether you would move to. West The same circumspection should prevail in 
ae ee ae having your insurance Security provided in a 
company of unquestionable reputation. Your 
interest could not be better secured than in this 


company. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


. 
















ACCOUNT AND CREDIT MAN—Have had 
15 years’ experience in sessing and manu- 
facturing lines. Age 35, single, universit 
training in commercial subjects; no pref- 
erence as to location; best references. Ad- 
ress P. O, 362, North Diamond Station, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. i 


| 


We offer protection against the following haz- 
ards and our unexcelled facilities in connection 
therewith: 









POSITION. WANTED—As credit or office 
manager with live concern. Seven years’ 
experience in department store in ' middle 
west. Must be a position where hard work 
will bring home the bacén. Good reason for 
change. . Address Advertisement 555. 
























Fire Automobile Rent Tornado 
Sprinkler Leakage Explosion 
Use and Occupancy Postal Profits 
Transportation Tourist Commissions 



















CREDIT AND COLLECTION EXECUTIVE— 
thoroughly experienced in checking automobile 
fire and accessory trade. Have charge of 
dept. Can show good collection and low loss 
record. Good education. Excellent references. 
Desires qopertunity with growing wholesale 
house. Location Baltimore, Philadelphia or 
South. Age 82, married. Salary $2,700. 
Address Adv. 556. . 


CREDIT MANAGER—Age 32, desires posi- 
tion with progressive manufacturing concern. 
Has had a broad experience in general ac- 
counti credits and collections, both domes- 
‘tid ‘and foreign. Accustomed to checking 
credits in various lines of trade and in 
amounts aggregating several millions month- 
ly. Ra 3 of refererices. Address Advertise- 
men Waa 













; Salesmen’s Samples 
Strike, Riot and Civil Commotion 


















Strong Prompt Reliable 
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ESTABLISHED 1862 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
110 ‘William St., New York 


National Liberty 
Insurance Company 
of America 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1920 
ASSETS. 

Liberty Loan Bonds. $1,523,000.00 

United States, State 


and Municipal 
Bonds 


Railroad 


701,245.00 


and other 


Bonds and Stocks. 4,279,882.00 
Loans on Bond and 

Mortgage ........ 785,100.00 
Cash on hand and in 

TE ann Wie a bance 714,139.00 
Real Estate ........ 700,000.00 


Other admitted assets 1,504,665.69 
TOTAL ASSETS. $10,208,031.69 


LIABILITIES. 
CHEE. 5 ch srress vous $1 ,000,000.00 


Premium Reserve.... 5,653,547-38 
Reserve for Losses. . 756,051.01 
Reserve for taxes and 

other liabilities... .. 229,000.00 


Total liabilities, in- ; 
cluding Capital.... $7,638,598.39 


NET SURPLUS... $2,569,433.30 


SURPLUS TO POL- 
ICY HOLDERS. . $3,569,433-30 


Securities taken at Market Value 
December 31st, 1919 


HORATIO N. KELSEY, Manager 


ments, but business. 


Interchange Bureaus 
Endorsed 


Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
Enthusiastic 


By E. B. Moran 


Mgr. Central Credit Interchange Bur- 
eau, National Assoc. of Credit Men 


HE National Paint, Oil and Var- 

nish Association recently held 
its annual convention in St. Louis, 
with the cooperation of their Com- 
mittee on Credits and Collections, of 
which George C. Morton of Boston, 
Mass., was chairman. Mr. Morton is 
a director of the Boston Association 
of Credit Men. The Credit Inter- 
change Bureaus of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men received an 
excellent endorsement. There was 
also comment to the effect that their 
members reported the service as sat- 
isfactory. The report of their credit 
committee concluded with the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 


“1—As cooperation of our members in 
exchanging ledger experiences with 
houses selling the same customer, will, in 
our judgmeut, largely reduce annual bad 
debt loss, we recommend that our mem- 
bers join the Credit Interchange Bureaus 
of the National Association of Credit Men 
located in paint club cities, and exchange 
freely and frankly information through 
the medium of these bureaus for the gen- 
eral good of the trade. 


“2—As the abuse of sales terms tends 
to demoralize credit conditions, we recom- 
mend that the terms of sale be stamped 
plainly on all invoices and that our mem- 
bers make an earnest effort to maintain 
their terms of sale in all cases. 


* 3—We recommend that local clubs ap- 
point a credit and collections committee 
and set aside one meeting during the win- 
ter as credit and collections night, inviting 
to this meeting the secretary of the local 
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The Great Mission of Business 


OUT OF A PERIOD OF STRAIN AND FRICTION, full of 
difficult readjustments to the tasks of peace, has come the con- 
viction that National aims must more surely serve all interests alike; 
that the measure of a country’s greatness lies in its contribution to 
the welfare of its own people and the well being of the world and 
that the important instrument of this contribution is not govern- 


FOREMOST AMONG THE BUSINESS INSTITUTIONS of 
the Nation, Insurance stands with clean hands, stabilizing and 
inspiring confidence in industrial and commercial activities in a 
topsy-turvy world and foremost in spirit, facilities and eagerness 
to share in the great epoch-making work is The London & Scottish. 


MARIN E—FIRE—AUTOMOBILE 


TORNADO—SPRINKLER LEAKAGE—RENTS—USE 
AND OCCUPANCY INSURANCE 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 









Credit Interchange Bureau and a speaker 
on the subject of trade acceptances so that 
the members may be fully informed on 
the benefits to be derived from greater co- 
operation on credit and collection mat- 
ters.” 


As this is the opportunity for all 
Interchange Bureau Managers to 
make a drive in this mentioned trade, 
they have been urged to follow up 
this clear opening to present our 
service to one of the next meetings 
of the local paint clubs. This is a 
golden opportunity to increase the 
membership and complete the effec- 
tiveness of service in this trade 
group. 

The Paint, Oil and Varnish man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers recognize 
the dependability of the Credit Inter- 
change Bureaus which service surely 
takes the “gamble” out of credit 
granting. ' 


Credit Men of Trenton, 
N. J. 


Trenton.—Speaking before fifty mem- 
bers of the Trenton Credit Association, 
an organization primarily of retail credit 
men, at their November meeting, C. D. 
West, manager of the Investigation 
and Prosecution Department, National 
Association of Credit Men, told some of 
his many interesting experiences as a 
commercial investigator, when the regular 
business was dispensed with in honor of 
the visitor. Mr. West spoke for fifty-five 
minutes and at the conclusion of his ad- 
dress was given a standing vote of thanks. 
As a result of the impression made by 
him, several of the members are in favor 
of establishing a local association to be 
affliated with the National Association. 
How the National Office co-operates with 
its branches in 130 cities throughout the 
country was explained by Arnold A. Mow- 
bray, membership secretary. 
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TO EVERYONE WHO CARRIES 


FIRE INSURANCE: 


The increased cost of labor and materials means that every- 
thing you own has substantially increased in value—buildings, ma- 
chinery, merchandise, household goods and other personal property. ~ 


Have you sufficient Fire Insurance to properly protect you in 
case of fire occurring? 


If your income is derived from rents, have you Fire Insurance 
to assure the continuance of your income if your property is dam- 
aged or destroyed by fire? Rent or Rental Value Insurance will 
protect you. 

If you own the dwelling you live in, how much rent would you 
have to pay if you were only renting it and you were burned out? 
This sum can be protected by Fire Insurance. 


If mortgaged, have you insurance to protect your equity in the 
building against fire loss? If not, we can protect you. 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited of London, England. 


PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited of London, England. 


UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Limited of London, England. 


HAND-IN-HAND UNDERWRITERS DEPARTMENT 
of 
Commercial Union Assurance Company 
Limited of London, England. 
WHITNEY PALACHE, UNITED STATES MANAGER 


COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 
WHITNEY PALACHE, PRESIDENT 


THE CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
of San Francisco, California 


Protection Against Loss: 


FIRE RIotT TRANSPORTATION 

AUTOMOBILE Civi_ CoMMOTION UsE AND OccuPANCY 

BAGGAGE EXPLOSION FOREIGN COVERAGE 

TourRIstT SPRINKLER LEAKAGE RENT AND RENTAL VALUE 
BuILpers’ RIsk 
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PRUDENCE POINTS the WAY 


What h s when ne stop buying 
—you refuse to buy from the dealer. 
The dealer won't buy from the jobber. 
The jobber won't buy from the manu- 
facturer. The manufacturer won't buy 
—your customer won't buy— 

YOU suffer. 


Stop Chasing 
Your own Tail | 


AITING for prices to drop to the bottom before you buy?” 
Then you’re chasing your own tail. 


If you don’t buy, you can’t expect the next fellow to buy—and 
he won’t! What’s the result? Poor business, thousands of failures, 
hundreds of thousands of unemployed, hard times for everyone. 


What’s the remedy? BUYNOW! Buy your full normal pur- 
chases of the essentials, but—-BUY! 


If you don’t buy essentials now, you’re helping to create business 
disaster, for prices will come down with a thud. 


If you do buy now, prices which have already been lowered, 
will continue to come down—but slowly and safely to your business 
and the country’s business. 


If you do buy now, you will be buying at reduced prices, yet 
helping to stabilize business in general. And when you help to 
stabilize business in general, you’re helping your own business. 

If you do buy now, it will enable the man you bought from to 
r buy, and the endless chain charted above will work to your benefit 
A Coin of : : instead of to your disaster. 
Confidence PRUDENCE POINTS THE WAY 


eiiciiteieinniihie ah hank. We believe it is the duty of everybody in the interests ef the 
dence published by the Glens Falls nation and in his own interests, to buy now. We believe it is the 
Insurance Company, in an effort to duty of everybody to assert confidence by spreading the word and 
do its share to stimulate buying and i stimulating others to buy. . We believe the American good sense— 
stabilize business — a coin of confi- . . : 

dence which it urges all manufac- once it stops to reflect will agree that prices should not descend in 
turers, merchants and consumers. to afew days from the height which they were five years in ascending. 
circulate. a. : 4 


Published to Stimulate’ Business Confidence by the 


Insurance Co. Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Established in 1849 70 Years in Business 


At the present level of prices, they are fair; 
they will sustain wages and earnings. 
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